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ON THE WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The full range of activities of the United Nations in the year ending 
June 30, 1952 is surveyed in the report of the Secretary-General to the 


coming seventh session of the General Assembly. 


In six chapters the Report covers political and security questions, 


economic and social developments, questions concerning trusteeship and 


non-self-governing territories, legal questions, development of public 


understanding and administrative and budgetary questions. 


182 pages. $2.00 15/- sterling 8.00 Swiss francs 


or equivalent in other currencies 


Note: The Report is obtainable as Supplement No. 1 to the Official Records 
of the Seventh Session of the General Assembly. 


Available in an English edition from United Nations sales agents. 


French, Spanish, Russian and Chinese editions are in preparation. 


FRONT COVER PICTURE 


Completing the decoration of the Se- 
curity Council chamber, a mural 
painted by Per Krohg was presented 
to the United Nations as a gift of 
Norway by Prime Minister Oscar Torp 
on September 22. The Norwegian 
artist had expressed in the painting, 
said Mr. Torp, the hope that good 
will conquer evil and that justice 
will prevail among the nations of the 
world. At the informal meeting of the 
Council at which the presentation 
took place. Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil, President for September, ex- 
pressed thanks for the gift. 


The UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN is published by the Department of Public Information as a 
concise account of the activities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. In addition to 
background information and reports of proceedings and decisions, it publishes messages and articles 
from leading United Nations personalities reviewing and analyzing the work of the parts of the 
organization with which they are concerned. 

Any material here may be reprinted with or without credit, but it is requested that an acknowl- 
edgement be made to the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN when reproducing signed messages and articles. 


English editions are published on the first and fifteenth of every month at Permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations at New York and at London, and the Spanish edition at Mexico 
City. Annual subscription for each edition, $4.50, 22/6 Stg., 18.00 Sw. Fr.; price per copy, 20 cents, 
1/-Stg., .75 Sw. Fr. Payments may be made in other national currency. 


Subscriptions should be sent to authorized sales agents for United Nations publications. 


Re-entered as second-class matter May 29, 1951, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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(Covering the period September 12 to September 30) 


HEAVY workload—perhaps the 

heaviest in its history—will con- 
front the General Assembly when, on 
October 14, it be- 
gins its seventh re- 
gular session, the 
first te be held in the new General 
Assembly Building at the Permanent 
Headquarters. On _ the provisional 
agenda are 65 items, seven more than 
were listed last year. In addition, there 
is a supplementary list containing sev- 
en items, bringing the total to 72 as 
against the then record figure of 70 
items proposed for the agenda of the 
sixth session. 

But the mere number of agenda 
items does not indicate the full weight 
of the task. As usual, nearly all out- 
standing world problems will be dis- 
cussed. The progress achieved will 
give an indication of the trend of 
world affairs in the next twelve 
months. A comprehensive annotation 
of the agenda items appears in the fol- 
lowing pages. 





Forthcoming Session 
of General Assembly 


On September 19, the Security 
Council completed its consideration of 
the applications for ad- 
mission. 

The position of the 21 
applications before the Council is as 
follows: 

By a vote of 2-5, with 4 absten- 
tions, the Council rejected a U.S.S.R. 
proposal to recommend to the Assem- 
bly the simultaneous admission of 
fourteen applicants — Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Bulgar- 
ia, Hungary, Romania, Austria, Cey- 
lon, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, Italy, 
Finland, Portugal, and Ireland. Except 
for Libya, the Council did not recon- 
sider these applications separately. 

In separate votes, ten members 
voted for recommending the admission 
of Libya, Japan, Vietnam, and the 
Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, but 


Admission of 
New Members 
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a favorable recommendation in each 
case was vetoed by the negative vote 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Only the U.S.S.R. voted in favor of 
recommending the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. The other ten mem- 
bers voted against. 

The Council did not reconsider the 
pending applications of the Republic 
of Korea and the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea. 


Though a cease-fire in the Kashmir 
fighting was achieved as far back as 
January 1949, agree- 
ment on the next 
stage towards settle- 
ment—demilitarization preparatory to 
a plebiscite—continues to elude medi- 
atory efforts. Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
United Nations Representative, giving 
an account of his latest effort, the con- 
ference at ministerial level which con- 
cluded at Geneva on September 10, re- 
ports failure to secure agreement. Dr. 
Graham’s plan for demilitarization, 
first advanced a year ago, contained 
twelve points, four of which were ac- 
cepted by both parties at the outset. 

In December 1951, after nego- 
tiations in Paris, Dr. Graham was able 
to report agreement on four other 
points. His present report shows that 
the differences have been narrowed 
down to two points, and, even on some 
aspects of these, there is some basis of 
agreement. The outstanding difficulty 
is on the number. and character of the 
forces to be left on either side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of demilitari- 
zation. Dr, Graham, in his negotia- 
tions at Geneva, tried to settle this 
problem on the basis of a range of 
figures, then on specific numbers— 
18,000 on the Indian side and 6,000 
on the Pakistan side—and finally on 
criteria to determine the numbers. 
The report gives a clear account of 
the reactions of the two parties to 


Kashmir Differences 
Continue 





these proposals and defines the area 
of continuing disagreement. Dr. 
Graham does not make any recom- 
mendation — the next stage, evidently, 
being Security Council consideration 
of the position reached when it takes 
up the Kashmir question again. 


The Advisory Committee to the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees met in Geneva 
in its second session from 
September 15 to 19 with these items 
on its agenda: economic integration 
of refugees, the eligibility for assist- 
ance of refugees to Turkey from Bul- 
garia who are being assimilated in the 
Turkish economy, and emergency aid, 
with particular reference to refugees 
in China. 


Refugees 


Greece has requested the Assembly 
to include an additional agenda item 
concerning the non- 
compliance of states 
still detaining members of the Greek 
armed forces with provisions of an 
Assembly resolution recommending 
repatriation of Greek soldiers taken to 
other countries who wish to be repa- 
triated. The item was proposed too 
late for inclusion in the provisional 
agenda. 


Greek Prisoners 


The cease-fire talks at Panmunjom 
were recessed for ten days on Septem- 
ber 28 at the suggestion of the 
senior United Nations Com- 
mand delegate, Lieutenant-General 
William K. Harrison, Jr. On that date 
General Harrison offered three alter- 
nate proposals on the prisoners of war 
question and also restated two earlier 
proposals. He recommended that the 
Chinese-North Koreans give “mature 
and careful consideration” to these 
proposals and suggested a ten-day re- 
cess for that purpose. 


Korea 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY FACES 
GREAT WORLD ISSUES 


HE General Assembly of the United Nations, meet- 

ing for the first time in its new home at the Perma- 
nent Headquarters will open its seventh regular session 
on October 14. Confronting the delegations as they 
gather in the great Assembly Hall is the heaviest pro- 
visional agenda in United Nations history. 

It is record-breaking, this agenda in the sheer number 
of items it contains—65 as against 58 on last year’s 
provisional agenda. Add to this figure the seven items 
on the supplementary list and the total is 72, two more 
than were considered at Paris after additional items had 
been added. 

But mere numbers of items alone do not convey the 
magnitude of the task before this seventh session. For 
instance, whether or not the Assembly decides to con- 
sider the political future of Korea, the subject will come 
in for extensive discussion. Now reports covering the 
activities of two years by the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
and the Agent-General of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency will have to be considered. 


On this and following pages, the items on the pro- 
visional agenda and on the supplementary list appear 
under general headings, together with explanatory an- 
notations. For an index of items, see page 330. 


The Assembly’s rules of procedure provide that ad- 
ditional items of an important and urgent character 
proposed for inclusion in the agenda less than thirty 
days before the opening of a regular session or during 
a regular session, may be placed on the agenda, if the 
General Assembly so decides by a majority of the 
Members present and voting. No additional item may 
be considered until seven days have elapsed since it 
was placed on the agenda, unless the General Assembly, 
by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting, decides otherwise, and until a Committee has 
reported upon the question concerned. 

At the beginning of a session, the General Commit- 
tee (which consists of the President, and seven Vice- 
Presidents, and the Chairman of the six Main Com- 
mittees) considers the provisional agenda, the supple- 
mentary list, and any requests for the inclusion of addi- 
tional items, and reports to the Assembly. (See below). 
On the basis of this report, the agenda is adopted, and 
items allocated to appropriate Committees. 
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OPENING PROCEEDINGS 


The first six items on the agenda are the procedural 
steps to organize the business of the session. 


MINUTE OF SILENCE The Assembly will be called to order 
by the chairman of the Mexican delegation from which the 
President of the last session, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, was 
elected. He will then invite (Item 2 on the Provisional 
Agenda) the representatives to observe a minute of silence 
for “prayer or meditation,” a practice first introduced in 
1950, at the fifth session. A rule of procedure to this effect, 
Rule 64, was approved at the Assembly’s fourth session, 
on the proposal of the Secretary-General, who acted at the 
suggestion of numerous individuals and groups. A minute 
of silence for prayer or meditation will also be observed 
immediately before the session closes. 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE ‘The Assembly then takes its first 
organizational step, the setting up of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. The Committee is composed of nine members, ap- 
pointed on the proposal of the Acting President. Its task 
is to scrutinize the credentials to see that they are issued 
by the appropriate authority of Member governments, 
and that the powers conferred conform with the functions 
of a representative in the Assembly. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT The next item of business (Item 4 
of the Provisional Agenda) is the election of a President 
for the session. There are no nominations and any repre- 
sentative is eligible for election, which is by secret ballot 
and by simple majority. 

The past Presidents of the Assembly were: Paul-Henri 
Spaak, of Belgium (first regular session); Oswaldo Aranha, 
of Brazil (first special session and second regular session) ; 
José Arce, of Argentina (second special session); H. V. 
Evatt, of Australia (third session); Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines (fourth session); Nasrollah Entezam, of 
Iran (fifth session); and Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico 
(sixth session). 

The President cannot vote, but he can appoint another 
member of his delegation to vote in his place. The position 
of President of the General Assembly is one of great 
honor and importance. The smooth dispatch of business 
and the achievement of maximum agreement between 
nations very often depends on his ability and personality. 


MAIN COMMITTEES With the President chosen, the next step 
is to set up the Main Committees, which do much of the 
Assembly's detailed work. All the Member states are rep- 
resented on these Committees. 


There are six Main Committees, generally known by 
their numbers: the First (Political and Security, including 
the regulation of armaments) Committee; the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee; the Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee; the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship, including Non-Self-Governing Territories) Com- 
mittee; the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Commit- 
tee; and the Sixth (Legal) Committee. 
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To these Committees are referred items falling within 
their fields of competence. The Assembly, acting directly 
in plenary meeting, deals with those items which, for any 
reason, are not referred to a Committee. The Main Com- 
mittees discuss proposals in detail, appoint as needed their 
own sub-committees and drafting committees, and report 
to the General Assembly with their recommendations, on 
which the Assembly, sitting in plenary meeting, takes final 
action. A two-thirds majority vote of those present and 
voting is required in plenary meetings for resolutions on 
important questions, but voting in the Committees is by 
simple majority, except to re-open discussion on a ques- 
tion, for which a two-thirds majority vote is needed. 

Since many agenda items are primarily of a political 
character, the Assembly often finds it necessary to appoint 
an additional ad hoc committee, generally known as_ the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee. The Assembly can establish 
as many ad hoc committees as it deems necessary. All fol- 
low the rules of procedure laid down for the Main Com- 
mittees. 


COMMITTEE OFFICERS Each Main Committee is required to 
elect a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a Rapporteur. 
The Assembly, when it gets to Item 5 of the Provisional 
Agenda, (Constitution of the Main Committees and Elec- 
tion of Officers), sits in turn as each of the Six Main 
Committees to elect their Chairmen. Election of the Chair- 
men is by secret ballot. Candidates may be nominated from 
the floor, but voting is not confined to those so nominated. 
The other officers are similarly elected, generally at the 
next meeting of each Committee. The officers of the Com- 
mittees, according to Rule 103 of the Rules of Procedure, 
“shall be elected on the basis of equitable geographical 
distribution, experience and personal competence.” The 
Ad Hoc Political Committee elects its officers at its first 
meeting. 

Chairmen of Main and Ad Hoc Committees do not 
vote, but other members of their respective delegations may 
vote in their place. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS With the Main Committees set up, the 
next item (the sixth on the Provisional Agenda) is to elect 
the seven Vice-Presidents, by simple majority in a secret 
ballot. Each delegation votes for seven candidates. The 
main duties of a Vice-President are to officiate for the 
President in his absence and to serve on the General Com- 
mittee which also includes the President and the Chair- 
men of the six Main Committees. The Vice-Presidents are 
so elected as to ensure the representative character of this 
Committee. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE’S TASK ‘The all-important task of the 
General Committee is to consider the provisional agenda, 
and make recommendations for the final agenda to the 
Assembly. It recommends what items should be included 
on the final agenda. It may recommend that items on the 
provisional agenda be merged, excluded or postponed. It 
examines requests for the inclusion of additional items. 
It may also make recommendations on the establishment 
of ad hoc committees, such as the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee, and on the allocation of items to the various com- 
mittees. Chairmen of ad hoc committees of all Members 
can participate in meetings of the General Committee, but 
without the right to vote. 
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ADOPTION OF AGENDA Final decisions on the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are made by the Assembly by 
a simple majority of those present and voting (Item 7 of 
the Provisional Agenda). Each Main Committee decides 
on the order of priority among items referred to it. 

All these steps which make up the first or opening phase 
of the session are usually completed in the first two meet- 
ings. The General Committee usually takes two days to 
make its recommendations on the agenda. 

When the agenda has been adopted, the Assembly is 
ready to begin its substantive work. 


POLITICAL ISSUES 


P.A. 8: OPENING OF THE GENERAL DEBATE. 

At the beginning of each session of the Assembly there 
is a general debate in which the heads of delegations 
usually express the views of their countries on problems 
of common concern to the Membership of the United Na- 
tions. 


P.A. 9: REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THe 

ORGANIZATION. 

The Charter requires the Secretary-General to report 
annually to the Assembly on the work of the Organization 
as a whole. His present report covers the period July |, 
1951 to June 30, 1952. Every aspect of United Nations 
activity is dealt with under six broad headings—political 
and security questions, economic and social developments, 
questions concerning trusteeship and _non-self-govern- 
ing territories, legal questions, development of public 
understanding and administrative and budgetary questions. 

The Secretary-General customarily precedes his report 
with an introduction in which he reviews the world situa- 
tion, offering his ideas and suggestions. This year the in- 
troduction will be published separately. 


Document: Secretary-General’s report A/2141. 


P.A. 10: REPORT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL. 


The report covers the twelve months from July 16, 
1951. It was approved unanimously by the Security Coun- 
cil on August 26. The Charter requires the Council to 
submit such annual reports and also, when necessary, 
special reports. The reports must include an account of 
the measures decided on or taken by the Council to main- 
tain international peace and security. As in other years, 
the report is a summary of resolutions approved or re- 
jected and an account of the broad lines of debate. The 
practice so far is for the Assembly simply “to take note” 
of the report. 

Report of the Security Council—A/2167 


P.A. 13: ELECTION OF THREE NON-PERMANENT MEMBERS OF THE 

SECURITY COUNCIL. 

The Security Council consists of the “Big Five,’ who 
are “permanent members,” and six others elected by the 
General Assembly for two-year terms. The terms of Brazil, 
the Netherlands, and Turkey expire at the end of 1952. 
Election to membership in the Security Council is by two- 
thirds majority on a secret ballot. The Charter calls for 
attention to be paid to “the contribution of Members of 
the United Nations to the maintenance of international 
peace and security and to the other purposes of the Organ- 
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ization, and also to equitable geographical distribution.” 
Retiring members are not eligible for immediate re-election. 
The three other non-permanent members now on the 
Council who will continue till the end of 1953 are Chile, 
Greece, and Pakistan. 
So far the following non-permanent members have 
served on the Council: 
Argentina (1948-49) 
Australia (1946-47) 
Belgium (1947-48 ) 
Brazil (1946-47, 1951-52) 
Canada (1948-49) 
Chile (1952-53) 
Colombia (1947-48 ) 
Cuba (1949-50) 
Ecuador (1950-51) 
Egypt (1946, 1949-50) 
Greece (1952-53) 


India (1950-51) 

Mexico (1946) 

Netherlands (1946, 1951-52) 
Norway (1949-50) 

Pakistan (1952-53) 

Poland (1946-47 ) 

Syria (1947-48) 

Turkey (1951-52) 

Ukrainian S.S.R. (1948-49) 
Yugoslavia (1950-51) 


P.A. 16: KOREA. 

(a) Reports of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea (resolutions 376 (V) of October 7, 1950 
and 507 (VI) of February 5, 1952). 

One of the functions of UNCURK is to represent the 
United Nations in helping to establish a unified, independ- 
ent and democratic government of all Korea. 

Reporting to the last session, UNCURK said that the in- 
tervention by the People’s Republic of China had _ nar- 
rowed the immediate scope of its activities and prevented 
work on its fundamental objectives. No steps could be 
taken for stability, political unity, or even for major re- 
habilitation. 

But the Commission stressed that during and even after 
the hostilities the United Nations must maintain some 
political representation in Korea. 

On February 5, 1952, the Assembly, anxious not to preju- 
dice the armistice negotiations at Pan Mun Jom, deferred 
consideration of political items relating to Korea. These 
were to be taken up in a special session immediately after 
armistice, or when other developments in Korea made con- 
sideration of those items desirable. 

(At the time of going ta press, UNCURK’s report to the 
seventh session had not been released.) 

(b) Reports of the United Nations Agent-General for Korean Recon- 
struction (resolution 410-A (V) of December 1, 1950, and 507 (V1) 
of February 5, 1952). 

The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency for 
the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea is financed by vol- 
untary contributions from Member and non-Member 
states. By June 30, 1952, a total of $205,012,834 had been 
pledged to the Assembly’s Negotiating Committee. ‘Vhis is 
in addition to the contributions to the emergency program 
of civil assistance which has been in operation since the 
hostilities began. Of the total, UNKRA had received in cash 
$18,020,420 from nine countries; also contributions in 
kind valued at $848,534, which were made available to 
the United Nations Command. The total value of all con- 
tributions—cash or commodities—pledged or contributed 
to Korean relief and rehabilitation under all United Na- 
tions resolutions, inclusive of United States assistance 
through the Unified Command, amounted to $469,516,- 
527. 

(At the time of going to press, UNKRA’s report to the 
seventh session had not been issued.) 


Documents: General Assembly resolutions—A/1775, A/2119. An- 
nual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organiza- 
tion—A/2141. 
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P.A. 17: REGULATION, LIM!ITATION, AND BALANCED REDUCTION OF 
ALL ARMED FORCES AND ALL ARMAMENTS: REPORT OF THE DIS- 
ARMAMENT COMMISSION (Resolution 502 (VI) of January 11, 
1952). 


The task of the Disarmament Commission is to prepare 
proposals to be embodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) 
for the regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments, for the elimination of 
all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for 
effective international control of atomic energy to ensure 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only. ‘Ihe Commission con- 
sists of the eleven members of the Security Council and 
Canada. 

The Commission, which worked through two commit- 
tees, has discussed several proposals: a United States pro- 
posal entitled “Essential principles for a disarmament 
program”; U.S.S.R. proposals on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of armaments and armed forces 
which the Assembly had referred to the Commission; a 
United States working paper entitled “Proposals for pro- 
gressive and continuing disclosure and verification of armed 
forces and armaments”; a joint working paper and a later 
supplement by France, the United Kingdom, and the Unit- 
ed States, setting forth proposals for fixing numerical 
limitations on all armed forces; and suggestions by France 
on the schedule and timetable for implementing any 
agreed disarmament program. 

The U.S.S.R.’s position was that any suggested course 
but its own would delay decisions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the reduction of armaments, decisions 
which it contended should be taken at the outset. 
From time to time, discussion occurred on U.S.S.R. 
charges of alleged use of bacterial weapons in Korea and 
China, allegations which were emphatically denied. The 
Commission held it was not the proper forum to consider 
specific charges of bacterial or any other kind of warfare. 
Later, it rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to put the subject of 
bacterial warfare on its plan of work, but it revised that 
part of the plan dealing with the elimination and control 
of weapons of mass destruction to include a specific ret- 
erence to bacterial weapons, 

The Commission’s first report, which was required 
by June | and which it adopted on May 28, was a brief, 
factual one. On August 22, the Commission decided to 
prepare a comprehensive report covering its work since its 
first meeting on February 4 and containing the texts of 
proposals submitted and a summary of discussion, (This 
had not been approved at the time of going to press.) 


Document: General Assembly resolution—A/2119. 


P.A. 18: METHODS WHICH MIGHT BE USED TO MAINTAIN AND 
STRENGTHEN INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH THE PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES OF THE CHARTER: 
REPORT OF THE COLLECTIVE MEASURES COMMITTEE (Resolution 


503 (VI) of 12 January 1952) 

Established by the General Assembly’s “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution, the Collective Measures Committee was 
directed to study methods to maintain and strengthen inter- 
national peace and security in accordance with the Charter, 
taking due account of arrangements for collective and 
regional self-defense. The Committee, which was instructed 
to report to the Security Council and the Assembly, is 
composed of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Mexico, Philippines, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

At the Assembly’s directive the Committee has been 
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continuing its studies. The Committee’s accounts of this 
work will be submitted as a supplementary to last year’s 
elaboration of particular subjects within the framework of 
collective security. 


P.A. 19: ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS (resolution 506 (VI) of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952): 

(a) Status of applications still pending: report of the Security Council. 

The deadlock between the U.S.S.R. and the other big 
powers on the admission of new Members has been dis- 
cussed at every Assembly session. The Charter provides 
that admission shall be effected by the General Assembly 
on the recommendation of the Security Council. And, for 
a recommendation by the Security Council, Big Five 
agreement is essential. The qualifications for Membership 
are simply ability and willingness to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter. Last February, the Assembly re- 
called that these are the only grounds on which a decision 
should be based. It therefore asked the Security Council 
to reconsider all pending applications; and, in doing so, 
consider such facts and evidence as applicant states may 
present; and then base its action exclusively on the Charter 
conditions and on the facts establishing the existence of 
those conditions. 

The Assembly also asked the permanent members of the 
Council to confer with one another “soon” and thus help 
positive recommendations. 

Following this recommendation, the five permanent 
members met, on August 21, to find a basis of agreement 
but failed because none had changed his position. Then, 
between September 2 and 19, the Council discussed the 
pending applications at eleven meetings. By a vote of 2-5, 
with 4 abstentions, it rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to rec- 
ommend the simultaneous admission of all fourteen states 
whose applications had previously been examined by the 
Council—those of Albania, the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic, Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Austria, Ceylon, Jordan, 
Libya, Nepal, Italy, Finland, Portugal, and Ireland. 

Then the Council took up separately the application of 
Libya and the new applications of Japan, Vietnam, the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. It 
rejected the application of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam by a vote of 1-10. Only the Soviet Union voted 
in favor. Ten members supported the other five ap- 
plicants, but the U.S.S.R.’s negative vote in each case 
blocked any recommendations to the Assembly. The Coun- 
cil did not consider the pending applications of the Repub- 
lic of Korea and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea. 

(b) Request for an advisory opinion from the International Court of 
Justice: draft resolution proposed by Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua at the sixth session. 

At the Assembly’s sixth session, these five Latin Ameri- 
can states proposed that the International Court of Justice 
be asked for an advisory opinion on two questions relating 
to admission. Later, however, they asked for and the As- 
sembly agreed to deferment for this session. 

The questions suggested for reference to the Court are: 

1. What are the rules or criteria to be followed in in- 
terpreting the result of votes in the Security Council on 
recommendations for the admission of new Members? 

2. Can the negative vote of one of the permanent mem- 
bers nullify a recommendation for admission which has 
obtained seven or more votes? 

Documents: Joint draft resolution by Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua — A/C.1/708. Assembly reso- 
lution 506 (VI)—A/2119. 
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P.A. 21: ERITREA: REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMIS- 
SIONER IN ERITREA (RESOLUTION 390 (V) OF DECEMBER 2, 1950.) 


On September 11, 1952, the federation of Eritrea with 
Ethiopia was formally established when Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, ratified the Federal Act—the final 
step bringing the former Italian colony into federation with 
Ethiopia. A month earlier the Emperor had ratified the 
Eritrean Constitution, dratted by the United Nations Com- 
missioner in Eritrea, Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo. These 
acts culminated nearly three years’ efforts by the United 
Nations on the problem of Eritrea’s future. 

The Eritrean question, along with those of Libya and 
Somaliland, was referred to the United Nations in 1949 
after Big Power failure to agree on the future of the former 
Italian colonies. Since 1941 the territory had been pro- 
visionally administered by the United Kingdom, following 
the defeat of Italian forces in East Africa. The General 
Assembly, after a commission of investigation to the terri- 
tory and consideration of many proposals decided, on 
December 2, 1950, that Eritrea should become an autono- 
mous unit federated with Ethiopia, under the sovereignty 
of the Ethiopian Crown. The Assembly appointed Dr. 
Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, as United Nations Commis- 
sioner in Eritrea to draw up a Constitution and help to 
establish an Eritrean Government, The Commissioner began 
work in Asmara in February 1951. During the next twelve 
months he consulted all sections of the population. In 
March 1952 he observed the first democratic elections 
in the territory. To the Eritrean Representative Assembly 
thus elected, he submitted a draft constitution which, after 
some amendments, was unanimously approved by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly on July 10, 1952. ‘he Constitution 
came into effect with the ratification by the Emperor on 
August I1. 

The United Nations Commissioner will report on the 
successful accomplishment of his mission. 


Document: General Assembly resolution 390 (V). 


P.A. 22: TREATMENT OF PEOPLE OF INDIAN ORIGIN IN THE UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA (resolution 511 (VI) of January 12, 1952.) 


Following consideration in 1946, 1947, 1949, and 1950, 
the Assembly, at its sixth session, recommended establish- 
ment of a three-member commission to help the parties 
carry through negotiations for a round-table conference. 
One member was to be nominated by South Africa, one by 
India and Pakistan, and the third by the other two mem- 
bers, or, if they were unable to agree “within a reasonable 
time,” by the Secretary-General. Members were to be 
nominated within 60 days of the resolution’s adoption and, 
if they were not, the Secretary-General was “to lend his as- 
sistance” to the three Governments, “provided such assist- 
ance is deemed necessary and helpful by him,” in facilitat- 
ing the negotiations. He was empowered, “in his discretion 
and after consulting the Governments concerned,” to ap- 
point an individual to render additional assistance. The 
commission has not yet been formed. The item is retained 
on the agenda under the terms of the Assembly resolution. 

Documents: Communications from South Africa and India A/1787, 
1794, 


S.L. 4: THE QUESTION OF RACE CONFLICT IN SOUTH AFRICA RE- 
SULTING FROM THE POLICIES OF APARTHEID OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA; ITEM PROPOSED BY 
AFGHANISTAN, BURMA, EGYPT, INDIA, INDONESIA, IRAN, IRAQ, 
LEBANON, PAKISTAN, THE PHILIPPINES, SAUDI ARABIA, SYRIA 


AND YEMEN. 
In an explanatory memorandum, the thirteen sponsoring 
states say that the race conflict in the Union of South 
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Africa resulting from the Government's apartheid policies, 
is creating “a dangerous and explosive situation, which 
constitutes both a threat to international peace and a 
flagrant’ violation of the basic principles of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are enshrined in the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

Apartheid, the “declared objective” of the Union Gov- 
ernment, “implies a permanent white superiority over the 
non-whites who constitute the great majority of the Union’s 
population.” Listing various measures being taken to im- 
plement this policy, the memorandum recalls previous 
Assembly resolutions aimed at ending racial discrimina- 
tion. The apartheid policy runs counter to the basic 
premises of the United Nations, to its specific and repeated 
recommendations and the trend of world opinion. 

The Union’s non-whites, it adds, have been compelled 
to launch a completely non-violent resistance movement 
against the Government’s racial policies and the Govern- 
ment has so far arrested over 4,000 persons. Despite the 
non-violent character of the campaign, physical violence, 
such as flogging, is being used to suppress it. 

It is imperative, the memorandum states, that the As- 
sembly give urgent attention to this question in “order 
to prevent an already dangerous situation deteriorating 
further and to bring about a settlement in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter.” 

Document: Explanatory memorandum of sponsoring powers A/2183. 


P.A. 23: REPATRIATION OF GREEK CHILDREN; REPORTS OF THE SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL AND OF THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS OR- 
GANIZATIONS (Resolution 517 (VI) of February 2, 1952). 


Ihe fate of thousands of Greek children who were re- 
moved from their homeland during guerrilla fighting in 
Greece has been a matter of concern to the General As- 
sembly during its last three sessions. In 1950 the Assembly 
noted “with grave concern” that not a single Greek child 
had been returned to his native land and that, except for 
Yugoslavia, no country harboring Greek children had taken 
any definite action to comply with the resolutions on the 
subject adopted unanimously at two successive Assembly 
sessions and set up a standing consultative committee to 
help in the problem. It also asked for the co-operation of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies. 

In 1951 the Assembly again expressed concern that, 
with the exception of Yugoslavia, no country harboring 
Greek children had yet taken steps to enable them to re- 
turn to their homes. It urged all countries harboring Greek 
children to take necessary steps and continued the standing 
committee for another year. It requested the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies to continue their work. The Assembly will now 
consider the reports of the Secretary-General and of the 
International Red Cross organizations on the question. 

Document: General Assembly resolution 517 (VI). 


P.A. 24: APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE PEACE OBSERVATION 
COMMISSION (RESOLUTION 377 (V) OF NOVEMBER 3, 1950.) 


Under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, the Assembly 
established a Peace Observation Commission “which could 
observe and report on the situation in any area where there 
exists international tension the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” The terms of the fourteen members of the 
Commission—China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Uruguay—expire at the end of 1952. 
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Because the situation in the Balkans “may require 
prompt establishment of observation’ as contemplated in 
“Uniting for Peace,” the Assembly asked the Commission 
to establish a Balkan sub-commission. This the Commis- 
sion did on January 23, 1952, the members being Colom- 
bia, France, Pakistan, Sweden, and the United States. 


Documents: General Assembly resolutions 377 (V)—A/1775/Add.1 
and 508 (VI)—A/2119. Note by the Secretary-General—A/2182. 


P.A. 62: THE TUNISIAN QUESTION: ITEM PROPOSED BY AFGHANI- 
STAN, BURMA, EGYPT, INDIA, INDONESIA, IRAN, IRAQ, LEBANON, 
PAKISTAN, THE PHILIPPINES, SAUDI ARABIA, SYRIA AND YEMEN. 
The thirteen delegations, on June 20, had asked for a 

special session of the Assembly to consider “the continu- 

ing gravity of the situation in Tunisia.” Twenty-three 

Members in all favored the proposal. As this was less than 

the required majority, the special session was not called. 

Then, in a letter dated July 30, the 13 delegations requested 

that the item be included in the provisional agenda of the 

regular session. An accompanying memorandum recalled 
that eleven Members had brought the question to the 
notice of the Security Council last April as a threat to in- 
ternational peace and security. The Council, however, 
refused to place the item on its agenda and, the memoran- 
dum stated, the situation “has deteriorated further.” Ex- 
pected negotiations between the French authorities and 
representatives of the Tunisian people did not materialize, 
and the Bey was “virtually a prisoner of the French authori- 

ties.” Tension had increased in Tunisia and there was “a 

deep sense of frustration in many countries of the world 

and especially in Asian and African countries.” 
Documents: Letter of 13 delegations on June 20 A/2137, Letter of 

July 30 A/2152. 


P.A. 63, S.L. 3: THE QUESTION OF MOROCCO 


Inclusion of this item was first requested on August 7 by 
Iraq. On September 3 the same request was made by thir- 
teen delegations jointly—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 

In an explanatory memorandum, the thirteen delegations 
declared that “in the face of the rising tide of nationalism 
in Africa” continuation of the Protectorate in the French 
Zone of Morocco “cannot but constitute a mounting threat 
to the peace.”” The memorandum asserted that the Treaty 
ot Fez, under which the Protectorate was established in 
1912, had been forced on “the unwilling and besieged 
Sultan.” Human rights were denied, it added, “in direct 
opposition to the principles and obligations embodied in 
the United Nations Charter.” 

Last year, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen sought to place the item on the agenda, but 
the Assembly decided by 28 votes for, 23 against and 7 
abstentions to postpone consideration “for the time being.” 

Documents: Letter of Iraq A/2153; memorandum of thirteen del- 
egations, A/2175. 


S.L. 1: QUESTION OF AN APPEAL TO THE POWERS SIGNATORIES TO 
THE MOSCOW DECLARATION OF NOVEMBER 1, 1943, FOR AN 
EARLY FULFILMENT OF THEIR PLEDGES TOWARD AUSTRIA. 
After the Conference of Foreign Secretaries of the 

U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States at 

Moscow in October 1943—known as the Moscow Confer- 

ence—four declarations were issued on November 1, 

among which was one on Austria. France associated itself 

with the Declaration fifteen days later. 
The four states agreed that Austria, “the first free coun- 
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try to fali a victim to Hitlerite aggression, shall be liber- 
ated from German domination.” 

They regarded the annexation imposed on Austria by 
Germany on March 15, 1938, as null and void and con- 
sidered themselves as in no way bound by any changes 
effected in Austria since that date. 

They declared that they wished to see re-established a 
free and independent Austria, and thereby to open the way 
for the Austrian people themselves, as well as those neigh- 
boring states which would be faced with similar problems, 
to find that political and economic security “which is the 
only basis for lasting peace.” 

They reminded Austria, however, “that she has a re- 
sponsibility which she cannot evade for participation in 
the war on the side of Hitlerite Germany, and that in the 
final settlement account will inevitably be taken of her 
own contribution to her liberation.” 

Brazil now asks the Assembly to appeal to the four sig- 
natories for an early fulfilment of their pledges toward 
Austria. In an explanatory memorandum, Brazil points out 
that, although the existence of Austria as a separate state, 
with an undisputed claim to territorial integrity and poli- 
tical independence, had been recognized solemnly and un- 
reservedly, the four-power occupation and the Allied con- 
trol system were still in force, prolonged by the dead- 
locked Austrian treaty negotiations. 

Every approach likely to lead to the full and sovereign 
participation of Austria in the normal and peaceful rela- 
tions of the community of nations should be explored, 
Brazil states. 

Austria applied for Membership in July 1947 and is 
among the several states which have not been recom- 
mended for Membership by the Security Council but 
which, the Assembly has determined by an overwhelming 
majority, should be admitted. 

While the four great powers are primarily responsible, 
Brazil urges an earnest appeal for renewed and urgent ef- 
forts to conclude the peace treaty and fulfil the solemn 
pledges. 


Document: Brazil’s memorandum A/2166/Add. 1. 


S.L. 5: THE CONCILIATION COMMISSION FOR PALESTINE AND ITS 
WORK IN THE LIGHT OF THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS (item proposed by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen). 

Declaring that no question is “more crucial for peace 
and security” than the Palestine question “as it is develop- 
ing today” six states—Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen—ask the Assembly to take up this issue. 
The Conciliation Commission, a three-member body, was 
set up by the Assembly in December, 1948, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the governments and authorities con- 
cerned to achieve “a final settlement of all questions out- 
standing between them.” During the last three years the 
Commission made several efforts to negotiate such a settle- 
ment. In September, 1951, the Commission convened a 
conference in Paris at which it submitted concrete pro- 
posals but the parties had been unwilling “to recede sub- 
stantially from their rigid positions.” 

Last January, the Assembly expressed its regret for the 
failure of the governments concerned to seek agreement 
making full use of United Nations facilities. The Assembly 
resolved to continue its Conciliation Commission and 
asked it to be “available to the parties to assist them in 
reaching agreement on outstanding questions.” (The Com- 
mission’s report on its latest negotiations with the parties 
concerned will be submitted in October.) 
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The six sponsoring countries state that their purpose is 
not only to review the report of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion but to obtain “a broad view of the activity of the Con- 
ciliation Commission in the light of the United Nations 
resolutions and the appropriate measures and machinery 
for giving them effect.” 

The memorandum added that none of the relevant reso- 
lutions had been implemented and that “the Palestine ques- 
tion is far from being settled” due to the “persistent re- 
fusal of the Israeli authorities to comply with United Na- 
tions decisions. 

Finally, the six states in their memorandum stated that 
any United Nations policy “which responds to this situa- 
tion by condonement or indifference” would serve only to 
“promote the establishment of the rule of force, expedi- 
ency, and the fait accompli in place of the Charter.” 

Documents: Letter to Secretary-General A/2184; and General As- 
sembly resolution 512 (VI). 


S.L. 6: VIOLATION BY ARAB STATES OF THEIR OBLIGATIONS UNDER 
THE CHARTER, UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS AND SPECIFIC 
PROVISIONS OF THE GENERAL ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS CON- 
CLUDED WITH ISRAEL, REQUIRING THEM TO DESIST FROM POLI- 
CIES AND PRACTICES OF HOSTILITY, AND TO SEEK AGREEMENT 
BY NEGOTIATION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACEFUL RELA- 
TIONS WITH ISRAEL. 

On September 14, two days after the submission of a 
supplementary agenda item on Palestine by six other states, 
the Secretary-General received a letter from the Perma- 
nent Representative of Israel. This stated that, in the event 
of the acceptance of the item for the provisional agenda, 
Israel would ask for the inclusion of a further item, under 
the above-mentioned heading. Mr. Abba Eban, the perma- 
nent representative, stated that the Israeli request was 
being made to enable the General Assembly “to consider 
this question on the basis of a balanced and comprehensive 
examination of the situation in all its aspects.” An ex- 
planatory memorandum was to follow. 

As a result of United Nations mediation in the Palestine 
dispute, the Governments of Egypt and Israel signed a 
general armistice agreement on the island of Rhodes on 
February 24, 1949. Subsequent armistice agreements be- 
tween Israel and Jordan, Lebanon and Syria were signed 
during the next four months. Each of these agreements 
incorporated what amounted to a non-aggression pact 
between the respective parties and provided for the with- 
drawal and reduction of forces. In his final report taken up 
by the Security Council on August 4, 1949, the Acting Me- 
diator, Dr. Ralph Bunche, recommended that all restrictions 
imposed in Palestine should be eliminated but that the Se- 
curity Council should continue “to keep its hand” on the 
Palestine situation pending a final peace settlement. The 
Council decided that the armistice agreements superseded 
the Palestine truce called for by the Council in 1948. It 
arranged for a nucleus of United Nations truce observers 
to remain in service in Palestine. 

During 1950 the Security Council received complaints 
by Egypt, Israel, and Jordan of violations of the armistice 
agreements and, during April and May of the following 
year, complaints by Israel and Syria. The Council adopted 
resolutions on November 17, 1950, and again on May 8 
and 18, 1951, aimed at settling the difficulties and promot- 
ing a permanent settlement of the Palestine question. In 
July 1951, the Council considered Israeli complaints re- 
garding “restrictions imposed by Egypt on the pasage of 
ships through the Suez Canal.” On September 1, 1951, 
the Council asked Egypt to lift restricitons on international 
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shipping passing through the Canal, declaring that such 
restrictions were inconsistent with the objectives of a peace- 
ful settlement between Israel and Egypt and with the estab- 
lishment of a permanent peace in Palestine. 


Document: Letter to the Secretary-General A/2185. 


P.A. 20: REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED NATIONS RE- 
LIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE 
NEAR EAST. 

At its last session, the Assembly worked out a $250 
million three-year program for the relief and reintegration 
of refugees of the Palestine fighting. Today there are 
about 880,000 such refugees still living, for the most part, 
homeless and uncertain of their future. Relief is being 
given and efforts are being made to integrate the refugees 
in the economy of the area. The work is carried out by 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). 

The Assembly resolution made it clear that the program 
was without prejudice to the refugees’ other rights to 
repatriation or compensation. 

The $250 million was to come out of voluntary con- 
tributions by governments and the Assembly planned that 
$50 million be spent on relief and $200 million on rein- 
tegration. By the end of July last twenty countries had 
pledged the equivalent of $79,475,424. 

On this matter the Assembly will consider a report sub- 
mitted by John W. Blandford, Jr., Director of the Agency. 
[he report deals with UNRWaA’s operations from July 1951 
to June 1952. The Director is assisted by an Advisory 
Commission composed of the representatives of France, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The Director’s report states that as of June 30, 1952, 
almost four years after the cessation of hostilities in Pale- 
stine, there were 880,000 refugees on its rolls scattered 
over more than 100,000 square miles in Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Jordan. Comparatively few have migrated to 
Iraq, and some 19,000 are in Israel. The report added: 
“Ahead looms accelerating activity under the new $200 
million program of improving refugee living conditions. 
In the future it is hoped annual expenditures for this pur- 
pose will be much larger than in the past and that housing, 
villages, small industries, irrigation schemes and _ agri- 
cultural development will take form and fit into the Near 
East economy. But personnel numbers will not greatly 
expand as the Agency plans largely to contract and use 
other instrumentalities in carrying out projects.” 

The 48-page report deals in detail with the Agency’s 
relief program during the past year and with the transi- 
tion from a relief to reintegration program. 

Documents: Assembly Resolution 302 (IV) and 513 (VI); and Report 
of the Director of UNRWA, supplement No. 13 (A/2171). 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


P.A. 11: REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 


Each year the Assembly examines the work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its subsidiary organs on the 
basis of the Council’s annual reports, This discussion gives 
Members not on the Council an opportunity for comment 
and proposals. 

The Council’s report this year covers the period from 
September 22, 1951 to August 1, 1952, during which time 
the Council held one session. Normally, it holds two ses- 
sions a year. 
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The Assembly’s usual practice has been to refer indi- 
vidual chapters of the report to its appropriate Committees 
for detailed examination. 

Thus, the Second Committee considers the chapters on 
general economic questions and on economic development 
matters. One major general question dealt with by the 
Council this year was that of devising recommendations 
for securing full employment and world economic stability. 
Its resolution does not, however, call for specific Assembly 
action. Its work on methods of financing economic de- 
velopment and of raising world productivity—undertaken 
in accordance with previous Assembly resolutions—will be 
discussed in connection with a separate agenda item (P.A. 
26) on the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. So will the Council’s proposals for arrangements 
to finance the expanded technical assistance program in 
1953 from voluntary contributions by governments. 

Recommendations for meeting food and famine prob- 
lems are specially dealt with in the report, in compliance 
with an Assembly request of last January 26. 

Social and human rights questions—the subjects of in- 
dividual chapters in the report—are generally referred for 
detailed study to the Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee. 

The Assembly will have an opportunity to consider 
world social conditions and needs. Discussion of this topic 
was a prominent feature of the last session of the Council, 
which had before it a preliminary Secretariat survey on 
the subject, the first such study ever prepared by an inter- 
national organization. 

The work of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees will be dealt with under P.A. 28. 

Several human rights matters, too, are separately listed 
on the Provisional Agenda. 

Organizational and constitutional questions, and co- 
ordination of the work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies and relations with the specialized 
agencies—the subjects of individual chapters in the Coun- 
cil’s report—have often been referred in the past to the 
Joint Second and Third Committee, but other Assembly 
Committees, such as the Fifth, have also dealt with some 
of these questions. 

An important co-ordination subject in the Council’s 
report is that of establishing priorities for economic and 
social programs. In compliance with an Assembly request 
of February 4 this year, the Council has drawn up a list 
of six major priority programs to enable the United Nations 
and specialized agencies to achieve the maximum results 
with the limited resources at their disposal. At the last 
Assembly session, the question of priorities was given de- 
tailed study by the Joint Second and Third Committee, 
meeting jointly with the Fifth Committee. 

Other chapters in the Council’s report deal with non- 
governmental organizations in consultative relationship with 
the United Nations, and with the financial implications of 
Council actions. 

Document: Report of the Economic and Social Council A/2172. 








P.A. 14: ELECTION OF SIX MEMBERS OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL. 


Six of the eighteen members of the Economic and Social 
Council retire each year having completed three year terms. 
Election for these seats is by secret ballot and a two-thirds 
majority is required. Retiring members are eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

The present members of the Council are: Argentina, 
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Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Swed- 
en, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 

The six retiring members are: Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Iran. Mexico, Pakistan and the United States. 


P.A 26: ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. 


(a) Financing of economic development of under-developed countries: 
report of the Economic and Social Council (resolution 520 A (VI) 
of January 12, 1952). 


In 1950, the Economic and Social Council adopted a 
resolution aimed both at encouraging the mobilization of 
domestic capital in under-developed countries and increas- 
ing the flow of capital, both public and private, to such 
countries. Later in the year, the General Assembly asked 
the Council for studies on practical ways and policies for 
expanding the flow of foreign capital, public and private. 

In the following year, the Council urged that the Inter- 
national Bank and other credit agencies continue to ex- 
pand their loan operations in under-developed countries. It 
asked the Bank to study a proposal for an international 
finance corporation to promote productive private enter- 
prise in under-developed countries through equity invest- 
ments or loans without government guarantee. As to aid 
through grants, the Secretariat was instructed to study prac- 
tical ways of meeting the problem. Countries which have 
exportable capital and those which seek such capital, it 
was also recommended, should seek to remove taxation 
deterrents to foreign private investments in under-de- 
veloped countries. 

At its next session, in January 1952, the Assembly re- 
quested detailed plans by the Council for creating, “as 
soon as circumstances permit,” a special fund to meet 
requests of under-developed countries for grants or long- 
term, low-interest loans. The purpose of this fund is to 
help those countries accelerate their economic development 
and finance non-self-liquidating projects (such as com- 
munications and education schemes) which are basic to 
their development. The plan was to be submitted to the 
seventh session of the Assembly. 

Because the Council could only hold one session this 
year, (where it considered a Secretariat working paper on 
the subject), it assigned the preparation of the detailed 
plan to a committee of not more than nine experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General. This body will report 
to the Council by March 1, 1953. 

Also discussed at the last Council session was the Inter- 
national Bank’s preliminary report on the proposed inter- 
national finance corporation. The Bank was asked for fur- 
ther studies, to be submitted to the Council next year. 

Another question, that of attracting private capital to 
under-developed countries by taxing foreign investments 
only where the investments are made, was referred by the 
Council to its Fiscal Commission. 

Documents: Memorandum by the Secretary-General, A/2192. As- 
sembly resolution 520 A (Vi), A/2119. Secretary-General’s working 
paper on alternative approaches to planning a special fund, E/2234. 
Economic and Social Council's resolution 416 A (XIV) of July 1, 1952, 
E/2288 and Corr. 1. International Bank’s report on international fi- 
nance corporation, E/2215. Council resolution 416 C (XIV) on Bank’s 


report, E/2293. Council resolution 416 (D) (XIV) on fiscal incentive to 
increase flow of private capital to under-developed countries, E/2289. 


(b) Methods to increase world producticity; report of the Economic 
Social Council (resolution 522 (VI) of January 12, 1952). 

At its last session the Assembly asked the Economic and 

Social Council for studies on ways to increase world 

productivity by full application of present scientific and 
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technical knowledge. It asked also for proposals on mak- 
ing the results of these studies available to under-developed 
countries at their request. 

The Council adopted, on July 10, 1952, a resolution to 
the effect: Governments of under-developed countries 
should consider the problems of raising productivity as an 
integral part of their general economic development efforts; 
they should also consider establishing national productivity 
centres to stimulate research and disseminate information 
on improved practices and techniques; full advantage 
should be taken of the expanded technical assistance program 
to better present productive apparatus; countries within 
the same region should co-operate on raising productivity, 
by joint study of common problems and, wherever possible, 
by joint action. 

It was also recommended that governments promote the 
integration of international markets by extending foreign 
trade on a stable and equitable basis so as to help increase 
world productivity. The Secretary-General was asked to 
continue his studies on the question, which the Council 
will again discuss next year. 

Documents: Memorandum by the Secretary-General, A/2192. As- 
sembly resolution 522 (VI), A/2119. Working paper by Secretary- 


General, E/2219. Report on ILO activities in the field of productivity, 
E/2224. Council resolution 416 E (XIV), E/ 2301. 


(c) Land reform: report of the Secretary-General (resolution 524 (V1) 
of January 12, 1952). 

Stressing the need for assisting governments, at their 
request, to remedy agrarian conditions hampering economic 
development, the Assembly, in November 1950, asked the 
Economic and Social Council for recommendations on 
agrarian reform measures. It also recommended that gov- 
ernments avail themselves of the technical assistance facili- 
ties of the United Nations and specialized agencies in plan- 
ning such reforms. 

The Council’s recommendations were presented to the 
sixth Assembly session. Recognizing the diversity of agri- 
cultural conditions, it proposed a number of land reforms 
and other methods of aiding landless cultivators and small 
and medium farmers. The specialized agencies were asked 
to give high priority to land reform in their technical as- 
sistance activities and the Secretary-General requested to 
aid governments on matters outside the scope of the agen- 
cies, especially on the fiscal aspects of land reform. 

On January 12, 1952, the Assembly urged all govern- 
ments to take practical steps to carry out the Council’s 
recommendations. Member governments were urged 
actively to consider making funds available for land 
reform projects, when working out their fiscal policies. 
Institutions providing international loans were invited to 
give sympathetic consideration to applications by under- 
developed countries for agrarian reform programs. The 
Assembly also asked the Secretary-General, in co-opera- 
tion with the specialized agencies concerned, to report on 
action taken and progress achieved. 

The Secretary-General’s report, to be issued shortly, in- 
cludes material from the specialized agencies, and deals 
with the activities of the international organizations under 
the Assembly and Council resolutions. 

Documents: Memorandum by the Secretary-General, A/2192. Council 


resolution 370 (XIII), E/2152. Assembly resolution 524 (VI), A/2119. 
Report of the Secretary-General, A/2194. 


(d) Technical assistance for the economic development of vunder- 
developed countries. 

In 1949, the General Assembly, on the recommendation 

of the Economic and Social Council, approved plans and 

principles for a technical assistance program operated co- 
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operatively by the United Nations and specialized agencies, 
and financed from voluntary contributions by governments. 

Contributions pledged under arrangements made by the 
Assembly totalled the equivalent of $20,070,260 for the 
period July 1, 1950—December 31, 1951, and $18,824,- 
642 for the year 1952. 

Convinced that the progress achieved justified the con- 
tinuation of this program—the “expanded technical assist- 
ance program’’—the Council last July set a target of $25,- 
000,000 for voluntary contributions by governments to 
finance operations in 1953. And it recommended that the 
Assembly make early arrangements for soliciting and re- 
ceiving pledges to this end. 

Arrangements to allocate contributions, too, were 
worked out, for early Assembly approval. 

The United Nations also provides technical assistance, 
financed from its regular budget, in the fields of economic 
development, advisory social welfare, and training in pub- 
lic administration. This work was begun before the ex- 
panded program was set up. Provision for these activities 
is now regularly made in the Secretary-General’s annual 
budget estimates. The total expenditure on these “regular” 
programs for 1953 is estimated at $1,392,900, the same 
amount as for 1952. 

Documents: Memorandum by the Secretary-General, A/2192. Report 
of the Economic and Social Council, A/2172. Council resolution 222 
(IX), E/1553. Secretary-General’s report on United Nations technical 
assistance activities, E/2209. Fourth report of Technical Assistance 


Board, E/2213 and Corr. 1. Fifth report of Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, E/2304. Council resolution 433 B (XIV), E/2310. 


P.A. 25: ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE TO LIBYA FOR FINANCING ITS 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: REPORT OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (Resolution 515 (VI) of February 
1, 1952). 

On January | of this year, Libya, formerly an Italian col- 
ony, became an independent state, in accordance with the 
Assembly’s 1949 decision, Last February, the Assembly 
called for special provisions for economic aid to the new 
state. The Economic and Social Council was asked to study 
ways and means by which the United Nations, in co- 
operation with governments and specialized agencies, could 
render financial assistance for social and economic de- 
velopment in addition to that which countries like France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States were willing 
to give. 

Also to be considered was the possibility of a special 
account for voluntary contributions, In view, however, of 
its pre-occupation with a number of development projects, 
the Government of Libya suggested to the Council that 
the question of such assistance be considered next year. 
To this, the Council has agreed. 


Document: General Assembly resolution 515 (VI), adopted at the 
sixth session (A/2119). 


SOCIAL ISSUES 
P.A. 31: HUMAN RIGHTS 


(a) Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and measures of 
implementation: Report of the Economic and Social Council (reso- 
lutions 543 (VI), 545 (VI) and 547 (VI), February 5, 1952). 

While the Human Rights Commission at its last session 
adopted a number of basic articles for each of two draft 
covenants—on civil and political rights and on economic, 
social and cultural rights—the Commission was unable to 
deal with measures of implementation or several proposed 
new articles. The Council granted the Commission permis- 
sion to complete its work in 1953 and so informed the As- 
sembly. While the question of whether there should be 
one or two draft covenants may be raised at the Assembly, 
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as it has been before, it is unlikely that the Assembly will 
discuss the substance of the completed drafts at this ses- 
sion, preferring to wait until the session following the com- 
pletion of the final draft by the Commission. 


(b) Recommendations concerning international respect for the self- 
determination of peoples: report of the Economic and Social 
Council (resolution 545 (VI), February 5, 1952). 

A General Assembly resolution made a direct request 
of the Human Rights Commission for these recommenda- 
tions. The resolution did not mention the Council, the 
Commission’s parent body. 

The Commission prepared the recommendations and 
forwarded them to the Council as a part of the Commis- 
sion’s report. The recommendations are in two resolutions. 
The first states that whereas it is as essential to abolish 
slavery of peoples and nations as of human beings and 
whereas such slavery exists where an alien people hold 
power over the destiny of a people, the General Assembly 
recommends that Member states shall uphold the principle 
of self-determination of the peoples of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing and Trust Territories under their administration and 
grant this right on a popular demand expressed in par- 
ticular through a plebiscite under United Nations auspices. 

The second asked that Member states administering 
those territories voluntarily include in the information they 
now transmit to the Assembly, details regarding the extent 
to which the right of peoples to self-determination is ex- 
ercised by the peoples of those territories, particularly 
regarding political progress and measures to develop their 
capacity for self administration. 

The Council discussed both the substance of the resolu- 
tions and the procedure of the Assembly in asking the Com- 
mission directly for its recommendations. The Council 
finally passed the recommendations on to the Assembly 
“without comment,” a phrase which meant not that the 
Council did not discuss the recommendations but that, in 
view of the direct request by the Assembly of the Com- 
mission, the Council was transmitting them without adding 
its own views on their suitability. Debate on the substance 
of the resolutions in the Assembly was forecast by several 
Council members who said that the Assembly was the 
proper forum for consideration of this problem. 


Documents: Resolutions of the General Assembly, Supplement No. 
20 A/2119. Report of the Commission on Human Rights E/2256. 


P. A. 30: FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: 

(a) Problems of Freedom of Information, including the study of the 
Draft Convention on Freedom of Informotion (resolution 541 (V1) 
February 4, 1952). 

Three conventions were drafted by the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information held in Geneva in 
the spring of 1948. One of these is the Convention on 
Freedom of Information which was redrafted in 1951 by a 
Special Committee set up by the General Assembly. How- 
ever, the Economic and Social Council “noting the exist- 
ence of a wide divergence of views” on the subject, decided 
not to convene a conference to approve the convention and 
open it for signature. 

The other two conventions prepared at the Geneva Con- 
ference were merged into a single text and adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1949, as the Convention on the Inter- 
national Transmission of News and the Right of Correc- 
tion. The Assembly decided that this Convention should 
not be opened for signature until action was completed on 
the Convention on Freedom of Information. 

The Council has recommended to the Assembly a plan 

(Continued on page 323) 
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DR. GRAHAM DEFINES 
PERSISTING KASHMIR DIFFERENCES 


R. FRANK P. GRAHAM, United 
Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan, reported on September 
16 the failure of his latest efforts to 
secure agreement between the two 
countries on the Kashmir problem. 
The differences relate to the plan 
of demilitarization, a twelve-point pro- 
posal which Dr, Graham first outlined 
last October. India and _ Pakistan 
agreed at once on four of these points 
—reaffirmations not to use force, to 
discourage warlike statements, to ob- 
serve the cease-fire, and on the princi- 
ple of a free and impartial plebiscite 
under United Nations auspices. Last 
December, after negotiations in Paris, 
Dr. Graham reported agreement on 
four more points. Broadly, these were 
to the effect that demilitarization 
should not jeopardize the cease-fire, 
that the two countries should draw up 
a program of demilitarization, that 
demilitarization should not prejudice 
the position of the Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator on the final disposal of the 
forces, and that differences on imple- 
mentation of the program should be 
decided finally by the United Nations 
Representative. There remained four 
points yet to be settled, points of im- 
portance relating principally to the 
number and character of the forces to 
be left at the end of the demilitariza- 
tion. 

After his last report to the Se- 
curity Council, Dr. Graham negoti- 
ated with the parties, first in New 
York and later, at the ministerial 
level, in Geneva. These negotiations 
concluded on September 10, with no 
agreement reached on the most im- 
portant points, although the meetings 
registered a narrowing down of the 
differences to two major issues. 

Negotiations opened in New York 
on May 29 with Rajeshwar Dayal, 
of India, and Professor Ahmed S. 
Bokhari, of Pakistan, the permanent 
representatives of the two countries, 
expressing an earnest desire to pro- 
mote peaceful settlement. The meet- 
ings discussed the interpretation of 
certain terms of military significance 
used in previous documents: the 
meaning of the term “bulk” in the 
context of “bulk of the forces” to be 
withdrawn; the connotation, “State 
armed forces,” and what the parties 
understood to be the strength of the 
forces on either side. On this last 
point the estimate was that, at the 
time of the cease-fire, there were 
130,000 combatants on the Indian 
side and 81,000 on the Pakistan side, 
but no agreement was reached on 
these estimates. 

In the course of the meetings, the 
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United Nations Representative con- 
cluded that the next step would be 
a meeting at the ministerial level, at 
which he could submit a new draft of 
his proposals, the twelve proposals 
he had outlined earlier. {See the BuL- 
LETIN, vol. XI, no. 9, November 1, 
1951. The first four of these pro- 
posals dealt with. the general prin- 
ciples of demilitarization. Paragraph 
five stated that the demilitarization 
should be effected in a single, con- 
tinuous process. Paragraphs six to 
twelve covered the scheme of de- 
militarization in detail. | 

The representatives agreed to this 
procedure, and negotiations began in 
Geneva on August 26, India being 
represented by her Minister of De- 
fence, Gopalaswami Ayyangar, and 
Pakistan by her Foreign Minister, 
Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. The 
delegations included senior military 
advisers, Major-General K. S. Thi- 
mayya for India and Major-General 
K. M. Sheikh for Pakistan. 

To this conference the United Na- 
tions Representative submitted his re- 
vised twelve proposals. The most con- 
tentious paragraph related to the 
forces to be left on either side at the 
end of demilitarization. On this cru- 
cial point Dr. Graham first suggested 
between 3,000 to 6,000 on_ the 
Pakistan side of the line and be- 
tween 12,000 and 18,000 on the In- 
dian side. After further negotiations, 
Dr. Graham offered on September 2 
a further revision which specified the 
definite figure of 6,000 on the Paki- 
stan side and 18,000 on the Indian 
side. These figures, he made it clear, 
did not include the forces called the 
Gilgit and Northern Scouts on the 
Pakistan side, and the State Militia 
on the Indian side. The revised pro- 
posals also made it clear that agree- 
ment would enter into effect after 
approval by the two Governments of 
a schedule of demilitarization to be 
worked out by the representatives 
of the two countries. 

On September 3, it appeared that 
no agreement could be reached on the 
basis either of the range of forces 
first suggested or the specific num- 
bers suggested the day before. 

Thus the problem of the quantum 
of forces to be left on either side of 
the cease-fire line proved insoluble. 
The position of the two countries on 
this crucial difference might be sum- 
marized from Dr. Graham’s report in 
the following terms: 


INDIA maintained its constitutional 
responsibility for the defence of the 
State and therefore for assistance to 


the State Government in maintaining 
law and order. Its responsibilities in- 
cluded the internal and external se- 
curity of the State in addition to re- 
sponsibilities under the cease-fire 
agreement. India pointed out that 
Pakistan could locate its forces within 
its own borders, which for some 
length are common with the State 
boundaries and, for a still greater 
length, lie within striking distance of 
the cease-fire line and important areas 
of the State. India therefore insisted 
on a minimum force of 28,000 on its 
side. As a gesture toward settlement, 
India was willing to reduce the figure 
to 21,000 after complete  dis- 
bandment and disarmament of the 
Azad-Kashmir forces. These figures 
were to be strictly exclusive of the 
State Militia, a special armed police 
of the State Government. 

India also insisted that the local 
authorities on the Pakistan side should 
be entrusted only with a civil armed 
force for maintaining local law and 
order. This civil armed force should 
be no more than 4,000, but India 
was prepared to consider an increase 
to provide for the needs of northern 
areas or in the event of the United 
Nations Representative’s making out 
a case for such increase. Further, the 
forces should consist of an equal 
proportion of Azad Kashmir and 
other elements; they should be under 
neutral and local officers and operate 
under the authority of the United Na- 
tions Representative. 


PAKISTAN contended that neither side 
should be able to steal a march 
on the other or to intimidate the 
population and influence the plebis- 
cite. India could not be the sole judge 
on the security of the State, and the 
Plebiscite Administrator and United 
Nations Representative should deter- 
mine the final disposal of all forces 
in the State. When the demilitariza- 
tion was carried out, the forces on 
either side should be only the mini- 
mum necessary for maintaining law 
and order and of the same character 
on either side of the cease-fire line. 
Pakistan added that, under the pro- 
posals, there would be too many 
soldiers in the State, a total of 33,500 
—composed of 18,000 Indian and 
State armed forces, 6,000 State Mili- 
tia, 6,000 armed forces in Azad Kash- 
mir, and 3,500 Gilgit and Northern 
Scouts. 

Subject to these observations, Pak- 
istan was prepared to accept the re- 
vised proposals of the United Na- 
tions Representative. 
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Other Differences 


Apart from this difference on the 
exact number of forces, India and 
Pakistan differed on the powers of 
the Plebiscite Administrator and the 
United Nations Representative. The 
UNCIP resolution of January 5, 1949, 
used the term “final disposal of the 
forces.” India contended that this re- 
ferred only to the actual disposition 
of the forces and that no interference 
with the strength of the forces was 
possible at the plebiscite stage. 

Pakistan countered with the argu- 
ment that final disposal covered reduc- 
tion by withdrawal or disbandment as 
well as location or stationing. If final 
disposal meant only stationing of the 
forces, there was no provision in the 
resolution for the reduction or dis- 
bandment of the Azad Kashmir forces. 


Plebiscite Administrator 

A last point of difference arose on 
when the Plebiscite Administrator 
should be inducted into office. India’s 
answer was: when demilitarization 
is complete, when the United Nations 
Representative is satisfied that peace- 
ful conditions have been restored, and 
when local authorities on the Pakistan 
side are functioning under the sur- 
veillance of the United Nations Rep- 
resentative. However, India was pre- 
pared to agree to induction of the 
Plebiscite Administrator on the last 
day of the period of demilitarization. 

Pakistan contended that the Plebis- 
cite Administrator, according to the 
Commission’s resolution of January 
5, 1949, should be inducted as soon 
as tribesmen, Pakistan volunteers, 
Pakistan forces, and the bulk of the 
Indian army had withdrawn. How- 
ever, Pakistan was prepared to agree 
that the Administrator should be ap- 
pointed not later than the last day of 
the demilitarization program, although 
this represented ‘ta big concession to 
the Indian point of view.” 


New Approach 


Faced with these differences, the 
United Nations Representative at- 
tempted a new line of approach. Since 
it was not possible to secure agree- 
ment on the exact quantum of the 
forces, he proposed that the two Gov- 
ernments agree on principles which 
could serve as criteria for determin- 
ing the number of forces at a later 
conference. He submitted proposals 
on these lines to a joint meeting on 
September 4. The proposals were: 


“Agree that the demilitarization 
shall be carried out in such a way that 
at the end of the period referred to 
in paragraph 6 above the situation 


will be: 


A. ON THE PAKISTAN SIDE OF THE CEASE- 
FIRE LINE: 
(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan na- 
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tionals not normally resident 
therein who had entered the 
State for the purpose of fighting 
will have been withdrawn; 

(ii) the Pakistan troops will have 
been withdrawn’ from _ the 
State; 

(iii) large-scale disbanding and dis- 
armament of the Azad Kash- 
mir forces will have taken place; 
so that at the end of the pe- 
riod of demilitarization there 
shall be the minimum number 
of forces that are required for 
the maintenance of law and or- 
der and of the cease-fire agree- 
ment with due regard to the 
freedom of the plebiscite; 


B. ON THE INDIAN SIDE OF THE CEASE- 

FIRE LINE: 

(i) the bulk of the Indian forces 
in the State will have been 
withdrawn; 

(ii) further withdrawals or reduc- 
tions, as the case may be, of 
the Indian and State armed 
forces remaining in the State 
after the completion of the 
operation referred to in B (i) 
above will have been carried 
out; so that at the end of the 
period of demilitarization there 
shall be the minimum number 
of Indian forces and State arm- 
ed forces that are required for 
the maintenance of law and or- 
der and the cease-fire agreement, 
with due regard to the security 
of the State and the freedom 
of the plebiscite.” 


The positions of the two countries 
on these revised proposals might be 
summarized as follows: 


INDIA felt that the principles were 
conceived in the right spirit and con- 
tained the germs of a settlement. But 
it emphasized that the Government 
could not accept any equation of its 
responsibilities with the local author- 
ities on the Pakistan side and that it 
would not agree that these local 
authorities had any _ responsibility 
other than the maintenance of local 
law and order. “Constitutionally the 
defence of the entire State is the con- 
cern of the Government of India and 
they alone are entitled to maintain a 
military armed force for the purpose.” 
This, India declared, was the only 
position “consistent with the assurance 
given by the Commission and _ the 
practice observed hitherto by the 
United Nations authorities of giving 
recognition to the sovereignty of the 
Indian Union and the State which de- 
rived originally from the Instrument 
of Accession and has since been em- 
bodied in the Constitution of India.” 


PAKISTAN commented that the pro- 
posals of the United Nations Repre- 
sentative spoke of the forces on the 


Pakistan side being the minimum re- 
quired to maintain law and order and 
the cease-fire agreement “with due 
regard to the freedom of the plebis- 
cite.” In the reference to forces on 
the Indian side, the phrase used was 
minimum forces required for the 
maintenance of law and order and the 
cease-fire agreement “with due regard 
to the security of the State and the 
freedom of the plebiscite.” Pakistan 
proposed the deletion of both these 
references. Subject to these observa- 
tions and some drafting changes, Pak- 
istan was prepared to accept the Rep- 
resentative’s revised proposals. 

Thus, Dr. Graham found that he 
could not secure agreement on the 
basis of brackets of figures, or de- 
finite numbers, or suggested criteria 
to establish definite figures. The con- 
ference therefore adjourned on Sep- 
tember 10. 

He points out, in summing up the 
results of the negotiations, that the 
present positions of the two Govern- 
ments are derived from their differ- 
ing conceptions of their status in Kash- 
mir. These two concepts differ fun- 
damentally, and the positions remain 
today as they were in 1949. At that 
time the United Nations Commission 
stated in effect that India considered 
itself to be in legal possession of the 
State by virtue of lawful accession. 
‘Therefore, Pakistan’s assistance to 
tribesmen who invaded the State was 
a hostile act, and the entry of the Pak- 
istan regular army into the State was 
an invasion of Indian territory. Fur- 
ther, India is responsible for the se- 
curity of the State; hence demilitariza- 
tion must take into account the neces- 
sity of enough Indian and State forces 
to safeguard the State’s security. Ac- 
cording to India, the Azad forces are 
in revolt against the lawful Govern- 
ment of the State and must be dis- 
banded or disarmed. “The cardinal 
feature of India’s position is its con- 
tention that it is in Kashmir by right 
and that Pakistan cannot aspire to 
equal footing in the contest.” 

On the other hand, Pakistan declares 
that the accession is illegal since it 
violated a previous stand-still agree- 
ment between Kashmir and Pakistan; 
that the Maharajah had no authority 
to accede because his people had suc- 
cessfully revolted and overthrown his 
Government. Also the accession was 
brought about by violence and fraud, 
and it further contravened the Indian 
Constitution which does not recognize 
a conditional accession. Pakistan 
maintains that the Azad movement 
was indigenous and spontaneous and 
the tribal incursions were likewise 
spontaneous reactions to atrocities and 
cruelties. Pakistan forces had to enter 
Kashmir to protect Pakistan territory, 
stem the movement of refugees before 
the Indian army, and prevent India’s 
taking possession of the entire State 
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by force. Contending that its actions 
were far less open to criticism than 
India’s intervention, Pakistan consid- 
ers itself to have equal status with 
India in the dispute. On this basis, 
Pakistan denies India’s claim to as- 
sume the defence of the State. 

Dr. Graham concludes, pointing out 
that his three reports to the Council 
have narrowed the problem down to 
what appears to be the prerequisite for 
agreement to demilitarization, namely, 
agreement on the number and charac- 
ter of forces to remain on each side 
of the cease-fire line. To reach such 
agreement, it is necessary either: 

(a) to establish the character and 
number of forces to be left on each 
side of the cease-fire line at the end 
of the period of demilitarization; or 

(b) to declare that the forces to 
remain on each side of the cease-fire 
line at the end of the period of demili- 
tarization should be determined in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
each area, and, accordingly, principles 
or criteria should be established which 
would serve as guidance for the civil 
and military representatives of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan in 
the meeting contemplated in the pro- 
visional clause of the revised pro- 
posals. 





ITU CONFERENCE HOLDS 
SESSION AT BUENOS AIRES 


The Plenipotentiary Telecommuni- 
cation Conference—legislative body 
of the International ‘T'elecommunica- 
tion Union, a United Nations special- 
ized agency, was due to open its first 
session in five years October 1 at 
Buenos Aires. 

Benjamin Cohen, United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General for Public 
Information, was to address the Con- 
ference at the opening meeting on be- 
half of Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
The Conference, which is expected to 
remain in session until mid-December, 
will review and amend as necessary 
the provisions of the 1TU Convention 
adopted at Atlantic City in 1947. The 
Convention, as the constitution of ITU, 
deals with the composition and func- 
tion of the Union and with interna- 
tional telecommunications practices. 
It contains special provisions in the 
field of radio, including the rational 
use of frequencies, harmful interfer- 
ence, distress calls and messages, and 
installations for national defense serv- 
ices. 

The Conference will review activi- 
ties of the Union, fix a budget ceiling 
for the next five years, and elect mem- 
bers of the Administrative Council, 
which supervises ITU’s work between 
sessions of the Conference. ITU has 
90 members and two associate mem- 
bers. Its Secretariat, with headquarters 
in Geneva, is headed by Leon Mula- 
tier (France). 
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WORLD STUDY TOUR FOR 
ASIAN RAILWAY EXPERTS 


Railways in the Far East have found 
it increasingly difficult to cope with 
the growth in passenger and freight 
traffic since the end of the Second 
World War. More than nine-tenths of 
the railroads are single-tracked. Dou- 
bling the tracks to absorb the rise in 
traffic, involves very heavy financial 
investments. But experience in other 
regions has shown that more modern 
methods of operation, signaling and 
communications may help substan- 
tially. 

Sixteen high-ranking railways ex- 
perts from the region are therefore 
going to study the use of such meth- 
ods in Europe, the United States, and 
Japan, on a study tour organized joint- 
ly by the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration (TAA). 

Scheduled to leave Bombay early 
in October on one of the most ex- 
tensive study tours of its kind ever 
organized under the United Nations 
technical assistance program, the 
group consists of nine traffic and seven 
signaling experts drawn from Burma, 
China (Taiwan), India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Vietnam. 

Accompanied by the Chief of the 
Railway Section in the ECAFE Secre- 
tariat, J. Brechot, who will act as tech- 
nical secretary, they will spend 49 
days in Belgium, France, Germany, 


EUROPE’S CRUDE STEEL 


CONTINUES AT 


Crude steel production in Europe 
(excluding the Soviet Union) during 
the second quarter of 1952 substan- 
tially maintained the record rate at- 
tained during the previous three 
months, according to the latest Quar- 
terly Bulletin of Steel Statistics pub- 
lished by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (ECE). 

Western Europe’s crude steel output 
during this period is estimated at an 
annual rate of about 61.90 million 
metric tons, compared with a rate of 
62.42 million metric tons during the 
first quarter. 

The slight decline is due to the holi- 
day period, the effect of which began 
to be felt in June. The United States 
figures show a loss of about 16 mil- 
lion metric tons, caused by the recent 
strike. 

The July figures indicate a notable 
increase in Western Germany’s steel 
production to an annual rate of about 
16.5 million metric tons annually. Out- 
put in Belgium and Luxembourg, how- 
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Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom, 30 days in the 
United States, and 24 days in Japan. 

In these countries they will study: 
signaling equipment and operations; 
telecommunications methods involving 
the use of radio on trains, teleprinters, 
and loudspeakers in railway stations 
and marshalling yards; and modern 
ways of operating marshalling yards 


and terminals. 


TRAINING CENTRE The tour is also 
closely linked to another ECAFE-TAA 
project to set up a United Nations 
railway training centre for the region 
next year, in Lahore, Pakistan. The 
experts are expected to make detailed 
recommendations on the syllabus and 
instructional equipment for the Cen- 
tre. 

The party will return to Bangkok 
about January 19, 1953 to draft its 
report. 





VISIT OF NETHERLANDS 
FOREIGN MINISTER 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Netherlands, Dr. J. W. Beyen, 
visited United Nations Headquarters 
on September 29 and paid a courtesy 
call on Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
He was accompanied by Ambassador 
D. J. von Balluseck, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands to the 
United Nations. 


OUTPUT 
RATE 
ever, showed a downward trend. 


RAW MATERIALS As for raw materials, 
the Bulletin reveals that for the first 
half of this year in thirteen of Eu- 
rope’s more important steel producing 
countries, the rate of metallurgical 
coke production was 7.8 per cent more 
than for the corresponding period in 
1951; production rates for iron ore, 
pig iron and crude steel were respec- 
tively 12.4 per cent, 9.3 per cent and 
7.3 per cent higher. 

Though the increase in output of 
iron ore seems satisfactory, the fact 
that the production of metallurgical 
coke has not kept pace with the grow- 
ing output of pig iron indicates that 
coke supplies will continue tight. The 
fact that pig iron production has 
climbed more rapidly than that of 
crude steel emphasizes the greater re- 
liance being placed on pig iron as a 
substitute for scrap, now that the sup- 
plies of war scrap are practically ex- 
hausted. 
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ERITREA’S FEDERATION WITH ETHIOPIA 


EDERATION of Eritrea with Ethiopia was form- 

ally established on September 11 when His Im- 
perial Majesty, Emperor Haile Selassie, ratified the 
Federal Act. The final stage of implementation of the 
United Nations resolution federating the two countries 
was completed at midnight September 15 when the 
former British administration ceased to conduct the 
country’s affairs. 

The ceremony took place in the Throne Room ot 
the Imperial Palace in Addis Ababa in the presence 
of the Crown Prince, the Duke of Harrar; the Ethi- 
opian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Ato Abte Aklilot 
Wold; the United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea, 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo; the representative of the 
Chief Administrator of Eritrea; senior members ot 
the Diplomatic Corps; and Ministers of the Ethiopian 
Government. 

After the signing the Emperor spoke from the 
balcony of the Palace to the crowds waiting outside. 
Afterwards a sixty-seven gun salute was fired. The 
ceremony coincided with the beginning of the Ethi- 
opian New Year and a three day public holiday was 
declared. 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, Emperor Haile Selassie, signing the 
instrument of ratification. 


BITWOODED ANDARGUE KASSAI, appointed as the Emperor: 

Representative in Eritrea, inspecting, with the Chief Administrato: 

a guard of honour from the South Wales Borderers, upon h 
arrival in Asmara, September 13. 





isiisnieeisiomaiiiaaaminte . FEDERATION OF ERITREA with Ethiopia was commemo- 
| sa Be | : rated in a series of nine postage stamps issued by the 
postal administration of the Ethiopian Empire and placed 

on sale throughout Ethiopia and Eritrea as federation be- 

came effective. At left is reproduced the 30 centime stamp 

light brown in color, which bears the inscription “the way 

to the sea is free’ against a picture of an opened gate 

with a seascape and sailing vessels in the background. As 

in all stamps of this series, an oval in the upper right hand 

corner depicts the Emperor and Empress of Ethiopia. The 

same design appears on a red-violet 15 centime stamp 


a 


THIS DARK BROWN 25 CENTIME STAMP pictures broken 

chains on a highway leading to a harbor town in the 

background and the legend “the barrier to Massawa (Erit- 

rean seaport) is opened.’ Design and inscription also are 
used in a 50 centime stamp, purple in color. 


THIS THREE THALER MAGENTA STAMP shows Emperor 

Haile Selassie as he addressed the League of Nations on 

June 30, 1936 and bears the inscribed quotation “God and 
history will remember your judgment.’ 


ATO TEDLA BAIRU, Chief Executive of Eritrea de- THE OLIVE GREEN 65 CENTIME STAMP (right) present a 

livering an address to the Emperor in the Throne map of the Ethiopian-Eritrean federation with contiguous 

Room of the Palace before the ratification cere- seas and territories. Among the places indicated are Ethi- 

mony, with him is Sheik Ali Mussa. Radai, Chair- opia’s capital, Addis Ababa; Asmara, the capital of Eritrea; 

man of the Eritrean Representative Assembly. and the Eritrean seaport of Massawa. It bears the legend 
“Ethiopia and her sea borders.” 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY shaking hands with the 
United Nations Commissioner, Dr. Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo, before the ratification ceremony. 


/peror 
strato’ 
90n h 


THE ETHIOPIAN FLAG clasped 
in a hand rising above a sea 
coast appears in the 2 thaler 
blue stamp (left) against oa 
background of the sun’s rays 
emerging from a bank of clouds 


A PICTURE OF HAILE SELASSIE, 
with Ethiopian soldiers, raising 
the flag on his return from exile 
appears on this 1 thaler rose 
stamp which is inscribed “H.1.M. 
raising the Ethiopian flag on re- 
turn from exile’ together with 
the date—January 20, 1941. 


THE ACTION OF the United Nations General Assembly on December 2, 1950, 
when it approved the proposal that Eritrea be federated with Ethiopia not later 
than September 15, 1952, is recalled in this light green 80 centime stamp with 
Sigel Bett Hand ae PAL ee ee 8 ew ee Se a design which depicts an adult 
ae embracing a _ kneeling child 

against a background of hills 

and stream. On it is inscribed 

“our only wish for a longer life 

is to have time to gather into 

one, those countries and people 

which have been dispersed’ and 

the date — December 1950. 


SORES in A OA Cw Cm AS 


—Stamps courtesy of J. &. H. Stolow 











SECURITY COUNCIL DECISIONS 
ON SIX APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


HE Security Council completed 

its consideration of pending appli- 
cations for Membership at eight meet- 
ings between September 8 and 19. Pre- 
viously, it had rejected a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to recommend simultaneous ad- 
mission of all fourteen states whose 
applications had already been ex- 
amined by the Council—Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Romania, Austria, 
Ceylon, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, Italy, 
Finland, Portugal, and Ireland. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. XIII, no. 6.) 

With the rejection of this proposal, 
two parts of the three-part agenda 
item remained: first, the Assembly’s 
resolution of February 1, 1952, which 
recommended reconsideration of all 
pending applications and asked for a 
report on their status; and, secondly, 
new applications. 

After a procedural discussion at two 
meetings on September 8 and 10 as to 
whether the Council had carried out 
the Assembly’s recommendation, the 
Council passed over this matter to 
take up the application of Libya, spon- 
sored by Pakistan; the application of 
Japan, sponsored by the United States: 
and those of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia, sponsored by France. 

Another procedural debate then en- 
sued on whether to refer these ap- 
plications to the Council’s Committee 
on the Admission of New Members. 
On September 12, by three separate 
votes of 8-1, with 2 abstentions, the 
Council decided to deal with them di- 
rectly without reference to the Com- 
mittee. 





PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM When 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
urged that another application from 
Vietnam—from the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam—be referred to the 
Committee, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, supported by Henri Hoppenot, 
of France, moved that the Council 
cease consideration of that application, 
which Dr..Tsiang said came from a 
group of communists who were re- 
belling against their own Government 
and lacked the elementary bases of 
statehood. 

Mr. Malik, on the other hand, con- 
sidered such a proposal as illegal be- 
cause it was submitted by a speaker 
“who represents no one here,” and 
he contended that the People’s Repub- 
lic of Vietnam was the only legal Gov- 
ernment of the Vietnam people, estab- 
lished as a result of widely held elec- 
tions and with the participation of the 
overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion. 

Later, in order to “avoid a_pro- 
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tracted and profitless debate on pro- 
cedure,” Dr, Tsiang withdrew the 
motion. 
LiBYA The Council considered Libya’s 
application on September 16, when all 
members made statements. Ten voted 
in favor of recommending Libya for 
Membership, but the Soviet Union's 
negative vote vetoed the proposal. 
The U.S.S.R., said Mr. Malik, was 
in favor of the simultaneous admission 
of fourteen states, including Libya, and 
categorically opposed the admission of 
individually selected states and the re- 
jection of others. The fundamental ob- 
stacle to Libya’s admission was the 
United States’ opposition to the admis- 
sion of other states which did not fol- 
low the American way of life. If the 
United States adopted a just and ob- 
jective attitude, it would be possible 
for all to be admitted without delay. 
On the other hand, Warren R. Aus- 
tin, of the United States, considered 
that there was no realism in the Soviet 
Union's position in regard to Libya— 
which was a creation of the United 
Nations—particularly in view of the 
U.S.S.R.’s sponsorship of the applica- 
tion of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. Membership in the United 
Nations was no more than Libya de- 
served, and the United States strongly 
supported its admission. 





JAPAN Japan’s application was con- 
sidered on September 17 and 18, when 
all members made statements. It was 
rejected by the same vote as in the 
case of Libya. 

Mr. Malik regarded consideration 
of Japan’s application as untimely and 
insisted that it be postponed “until bet- 
ter times,” when the Japanese people 
had been saved from the misery of 
foreign occupation; when they and 
their state were free, independent, and 
sovereign, and delivered from such oc- 
cupation; and when Japan had con- 
cluded normal peace treaties with the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of 
China. Sooner or later such a time 
would come, Mr. Malik said. 

If the Soviet Union was still at war 
with Japan, that was the Soviet 
Union’s choice, countered Mr. Austin. 
Japan at any rate was at peace with 
the Government of the Republic of 
China. Occupation forces had been 
withdrawn, but United States troops, 
under a security pact, were retained 
in Japan temporarily until the danger 
of aggression had passed or until in- 
ternational peace and security had 
been assured under United Nations 
auspices or a collective security ar- 
rangement. He and other representa- 
tives denied that Japan was undemo- 


cratic, that it was being tyrannized by 
the United States, and that its sover- 
eignty was subject to United States 
control as Mr. Malik had alleged. 


THE VETO Mr. Austin went on to sug- 
gest that Soviet Union opposition to 
Japan’s application challenged the peo- 
ple of the ten other members of the 
Council, who were united in their sup- 
port, to develop the effectiveness of 
public opinion toward liberalizing the 
practices of the Council. The threat of 
the use of the veto should strengthen 
the interest of those who had long con- 
sidered improvement of the means of 
executing policies and principles under 
Chapter VI of the Charter, on the pa- 
cific settlement of disputes, and of the 
procedure for admitting new Members. 

On several occasions, he recalled, the 
United States had invited the perma- 
nent members to consult toward solv- 
ing the veto problem but had not 
achieved progress beyond the point of 
meeting. Obviously, greater pressure 
of moral power was necessary on the 
part of the peoples of the United Na- 
tions. Development through improve- 
ment of the rules and practices, as well 
as by other means, could be attained 
if peoples and governments became 
animated by the spirit of the Charter. 

Such talk of liberalizing the voting 
procedure, replied Mr. Malik, was 
aimed at undermining the United Na- 
tions. The United States, in fact, had 
cast aside the Charter long ago and 
had been violating it for a long time. 
Instead of such talk, it would be better 
for the United States to consider how 
it had been abusing its majority. 

The United States coerced those 
who were militarily, economically, 
and politically dependent on it into 
voting as the mechanical majority, and 
therefore it did not need the veto. The 
veto was not causing the fatal illness 
from which the United Nations was 
suffering: it was the indiscriminate use 
the United States was making of the 
mechanical majority, That, too, was 
interfering with the solution of the 
question of the admission of new 
Members. In order to strengthen its 
position in the various organs of the 
United Nations, the United States was 
doing what it could to prevent the 
admission of those states which it be- 
lieved would not vote on its instruc- 
tions. That was why, for the last six 
years, the Council had failed to solve 
the problem. 


VIETNAM, CAMBODIA, LAOS The applica- 
tions of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos 
were dealt with by the Council on 
September 18 and 19, when all mem- 
bers but Chile, Pakistan, and Turkey 
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made statements. France's draft res- 
olutions recommending admission 
were voted on separately and were 
vetoed by the negative vote of the 
U.S.S.R., with the ten other members 
of the Council supporting the pro- 
posals. 

France, Chile, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R., Pakistan, China, and the 
United States also took part in a dis- 
cussion regarding the application from 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the U.S.S.R. draft resolution rec- 
ommending its admission. Only the 
U.S.S.R. voted in favor of this pro- 
posal. The other ten members voted 
against, and it was accordingly re- 
jected. 

Mr. Malik contended that the three 
applications sponsored by France were 
from three puppet Governments which 
the French had hastily set up in Indo- 
China for aggressive purposes and in 
order to deprive the peoples of Indo- 
China of freedom and independence. 
On the other hand, he said that the 
Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam controlled 90 per 
cent of the territory of Vietnam at the 
beginning of the year and was the only 
legitimate Government of Vietnam, 
based on widespread popular support. 

Mr. Hoppenot pointed out that 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia had al- 
ready been recognized by the great 
majority of governments represented 
in the Council as sovereign and inde- 
pendent states associated with France 
in the French Union. They were the 
group of states making up what was 
formerly known as Indo-China. 

Geographically, politically, and 
legally there was only one Vietnam, 
and it was absurd even to consider the 
candidacy of the so-called Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. The authority 
whose application the U.S.S.R. was 
sponsoring represented nothing but it- 
self, a political faction, the Viet-Minh 
party, the sole party of a bogus state 
purged of all opposition. 

Vietnam, remarked Dr. Tsiang, was 
faced with a rebellion in its midst in- 
spired morally by international com- 
munism, sustained materially by inter- 
national communism, and planned to 
serve the purposes and the interests 
not of the people of Vietnam but of 
international communism. The people 
who had submitted the application had 
no right to do so. 

However, maintained Mr. Malik, the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam was 
a real government, a real parliament, 
and a real people fighting for its in- 
dependence against the French and 
against the American interventionists. 

At a brief second meeting on Sep- 
tember 19, the Council decided to re- 
quest the Secretariat to prepare, under 
the guidance of the President, a draft 
of the report on the admission of new 
Members to be submitted to the 
seventh session of the Assembly. 
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The Future Belongs to the United Nations 


THE BULLETIN has pleasure in pub- 
blishing this farewell message by Dr. 
Ivan Kerno who retired from his posi- 
tion as Assistant Secretary-General for 
Legal Affairs on September 26, 1952. 


HAVE passed the greater part of 

my life in the service of inter- 
national organizations, and all my ex- 
perience convinces me that notwith- 
standing all temporary setbacks and 
complications, the international society 
is marching towards a higher degree 
of development and integration. 

First of all, I am basically an opti- 
mist about mankind. I firmly believe 
that the average human being is good 
and not bad and that he desires, not 
disputes between nations and domina- 
tion by one nation over another, but 
peaceful settlement of difficulties and 
free co-existence. In the first half of 
our century we have of course wit- 
nessed frightful exceptions, but the 
disturbers of peace, individuals and 
nations alike, have met with terrible 
punishment. Let us therefore not lose 
all hope that these lessons will be re- 
membered. 

But quite apart from the true char- 
acteristics of the human soul, there is 
the tremendous objective fact that 
we are living in a shrinking world. In 
our age of atomic energy, of jet planes, 
of radar and of television, not only 
political difficulties but also most of 
our economic, social and humanitar- 
ian problems have become too far- 
reaching to be capable of solutions on 
the purely national level. New dis- 
coveries of science may lead to over- 
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production. The program of hygiene 
may result in overpopulation. But on 
the international level these and sim- 
ilar problems may find solution. The 
awakening of continents may lead to 
a brief period of sharp nationalism. 
But let us remember the example of 
Europe where the nationalist period 
after the First World War was only ot 
short duration and where we see today 
an opposite trend towards integration. 


The future belongs, therefore, to a 
strong and _ constantly developing 
United Nations. The true inner feel- 
ings of the vast majority of mankind 
long for it and the whole trend of de- 
velopment of the modern world will 
make it imperative. 





PROTOCOL ON ROAD SIGNS TO COME INTO FORCE 


The Protocol on Road Signs and 
Signals drawn up by a United Nations 
conference in 1949 will enter into 
force on December 20, 1953, following 
deposit of an instrument of ratification 
by the Netherlands. This ratification 
was the fifth received by the Secretary- 
General, the number required to bring 
the Protocol into force after 15 months. 
Previously, ratifications or accessions 
had been received from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Monaco, Sweden, and Greece. 

The Protocol, which specifies a 
number of signs and signals intended 
to bring about greater uniformity in 
international traffic, was prepared by 
the United Nations Conference on 
Road and Motor Transport in Geneva 
in 1949, At the same time, the Con- 
ference asked that work begin on a 
uniform world-wide system of signs 
and signals, and such a system has 


now been embodied in a new dratt 
convention prepared by a committee 
of experts which met at the Head- 
quarters this summer. The 1949 pro- 
tocol will be superseded by this new 
convention if it wins the necessary 
approval. 

The Netherlands also deposited its 
ratification of the 1949 Convention on 
Road Traffic, which came into force 
on March 26, 1952. Other parties to 
this Convention are the United States. 
France, Czechoslovakia, Monaco, 
Sweden, Greece, the Union of South 
Africa, and the Philippines. It con- 
tains provisions intended to eliminate 
obstacles to motor traffic across inter- 
national boundaries as well as to im- 
prove road safety, to standardize rules 
of the road, and set up uniform inter- 
national qualifications for motorists 
and motor vehicles. 
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THE THIRD SESSION OF THE AD HOC 
COMMISSION ON PRISONERS OF WAR 


URING its third session the 

United Nations Ad Hoc Com- 
mission on Prisoners of War held four- 
teen private meetings. I wish to ex- 
press the Commis- 
sion’s gratitude to 
those governments 
which have — sent 
representatives and 
observers to assist 
it in its work. 
Thanks to their 
collaboration, good 
results have been 
obtained. 

Three govern- 
ments which are 
deeply concerned 
in the problem—the governments of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan—have furnished the 
Commission with new information 
concerning prisoners of war who are 
unrepatriated or whose present where- 
abouts are unknown. 

Two of these governments, on the 
request of the Commission, have 
agreed to provide it with supplemen- 
tary information that will be of the 
utmost value to it in the preparation 
of its definitive report. The third has 
already furnished the Commission with 
very complete information, 








RELEASED PRISONERS The Commission 
had the opportunity of discussing with 
the representatives of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America the question of cer- 
tain former prisoners of war who had 
been released from their custody but 
who had not yet returned to their 
native land, 

These governments have from the 
beginning given the Commission full 
co-operation in supplying it with all 
the information requested. The Com- 
mission asked that, in accordance with 
the terms of General Assembly res- 
olution 427(V), under whose mandate 
it Operates, they make the greatest 
efforts based on lists that have been 
provided to search for former pris- 
oners of war whose absence has been 
reported and who might be in their 
territories. The representatives assured 
the Commission of their governments’ 
continuing ‘desire to assist it in its task. 

On the basis of certain information 
presented to it, and under the terms 
of resolution 427(V) paragraph 3(a), 
the Commission decided to address a 
request to the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China to furnish 
it with information concerning pris- 
oners of war who might still be de- 
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tained or who might have died while 
in its custody and, in addition, in- 
formation concerning those who had 
been charged with or sentenced for 
war crimes, 

INFORMATION EVALUATED The Com- 
mission, at its third session, has de- 
voted considerable time to the exam- 
ination and evaluation of the large 
amount of information provided 
through the co-operation of many gov- 
ernments. ‘This study, conducted with 
increasing intensity during its three 
sessions, has enabled it to see with 
greater clarity the nature and magni- 
tude of the problem. It has also re- 
vealed the gaps in information which 
must be filled and the co-operation 
which must be forthcoming if the 
humanitarian task to which the Com- 
mission has been assigned is to be 
carried through to a successful con- 
clusion. 

And at this point it is necessary to 

speak of a major problem which the 
Commission faces and which it hopes 
may still be solved. It has directed 
repeated requests for information to 
the U.S.S.R., which, along with all 
powers engaged in the Second World 
War, held prisoners of war in its 
custody. The Commission has asked 
the U.S.S.R. Government for the 
names of those who might still be de- 
tained, for the names of prisoners of 
war who might have died while in its 
custody, and for names and particulars 
of war criminals. It has also invited 
the U.S.S.R. government to attend its 
second and third sessions so that, in 
co-operation with other governments 
concerned and with the Commission, 
it might lend its invaluable assistance 
in solving a problem which is perhaps 
the most tragic aftermath of the Sec- 
ond World War. 
UNAVAILING EFFORTS Unfortunately, up 
to now, all efforts to obtain the co- 
operation of the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment have proved unavailing. The 
Commission has, with great regret, 
come to the conclusion that, lacking 
this co-operation, it will not be able 
to carry out the essential task for 
which it was created, namely, “to 
settle the question of the prisoners of 
war in a purely humanitarian spirit 
and on terms acceptable to all the 
governments concerned.” 

Confronted with an obstacle which 
has paralysed its work and accentuated 
the difficulties involved in verifying 
the information furnished by the other 
governments, the Commission has 
come to recognize the necessity of 


addressing to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations a special report 
concerning this particular aspect of 
the task assigned to it. It has also re- 
quested the Secretary-General to bring 
this report to the attention of the gov- 
ernments of all Member Nations be- 
fore the next session of the General 
Assembly convenes in October 1952. 


HOPE FOR CO-OPERATION The Commis- 
sion dares to hope that a new and 
urgent appeal for international co- 
operation—an appeal addressed to the 
humanitarian spirit of all governments 
—will permit it to pursue its work 
under conditions more favorable and 
better adapted to the implementation 
of the resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 14, 1950. 

If this last hope is not realized, the 
Commission intends to prepare, at its 
next session in May 1953, a definitive 
report covering the entire scope of its 
work, 


REGIONAL HEALTH BODY 
MEETS IN SAIGON 


Representatives of the World Health 
Organization’s Regional Committee 
for the Western Pacific were welcomed 
to Saigon, where they are holding 
their third session, by Nguyen Van 
Tam, President of Vietnam. 

The Minister of Public Health of 
Vietnam also greeted the delegates 
when they arrived on September 25. 
Despite six years of war, he declared, 
Vietnam was moving toward the goals 
of WHO. 

(Countries included in WHO's West- 
ern Pacific Organization are Australia, 
Cambodia, China, Japan, the Repub- 
lic of Korea, Laos, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Vietnam; and _ France, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom and the United States.) 

The outgoing Chairman, Dr. Reg- 
ino Padua (Philippines), said that 
Committee members could not close 
their eyes to realities that might affect 
the health of the people in that part 
of the globe; it was the duty of Mem- 
ber states to join hands when public 
health was menaced by disturbance to 
peace and order. 

Dr. T. Marcel, Director-General 
of Health and Hospitals of Vietnam, 
and Chief representative of his coun- 
try on the Committee, was unani- 
mously elected Chairman for the third 
session; and Dr. J. B. Mathieson, 
Senior Medical Officer of the Aus- 
tralian Department of Health, Vice- 
Chairman. The Committee session 
considered the proposed program and 
budget estimates for 1954. Estimates 
totaled more than $2,500,000 to be 
obtained from regular wHo funds, 
technical assistance and other extra- 
budgetary sources, as compared with 
$2,138,000 for 1953 and _ about 
$1,400,000 for the current year. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY FACES GREAT WORLD ISSUES 
(Continued from page 314) 


of action. A Special Rapporteur, Salvador P. Lopez, of 

the Philippines, will make a study of the obstacles to free- 

dom of information, in co-operation with professional 
organizations as well as agencies and bodies of the United 

Nations. He is to report to the Council in 1953. 

Presently in circulation among professional associations 
and enterprises concerned with information is a draft In- 
ternational Code of Ethics for journalists, prepared by the 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and the Press. 

The Secretary-General’s circular advises that the United 

Nations might co-operate in organizing an international 

conference to draw up an international code of ethics if 

such a conference seems desirable. 
Another Council resolution encourages the development 
of independent domestic information agencies. 

(b) Dissemination by governments of resolutions adopted by organs 
of the United Nations and communicated to them by the Secre- 
tary-General: item proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 

The Council’s resolution recommends that the Assem- 
bly urge government action to give the widest publicity to 
resolutions of United Nations organs. 


Documents: General Assembly Resolutions, Supplement No. 20 
A/2119. Economic and Social Council Report, Supplement No. 3, 
A/1884. 


P.A. 64: DRAFT CONVENTION ON POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


Women shall be entitled to vote, to be elected to public 
office and to exercise all public functions on equal terms 
with men. This is the effect of the Draft Convention on the 
political rights of women approved by the Economic and 
Social Council and now submitted to the General Assembly 
for final action. The Council recommends that the Conven- 
tion be opened for signature and ratification. The preamble 
of the draft cites the Charter principle of equality and also 
the provisions of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Work on the Convention originated with the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women at its Beirut session in 
March 1949. The Draft Convention was approved by the 
Economic and Social Council last May by a vote of 11 to 
none, 6 abstaining. 

General Assembly Resolutions A/64 Add 1. (56). Economic and 
Social Council E/2208. 


P.A. 28: REPORT OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES (res- 

olution 428 (V) December 14, 1950). 

The report emphasizes the necessity, in these times of 
shrinking opportunity for emigration, for programs of 
assimilation and economic integration of refugees in coun- 
tries where they now are. The High Commissioner has sug- 
gested that an international program, internationally 
financed, to include a system of loans, be worked out. 
Meantime, his chief concern is contributions to the author- 
ized $3,000,000 Emergency Refugee Fund, needed for 
destitute refugees in China, Austria, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy and Trieste, Greece and Turkey. As of 
September 15, $800,000 had been contributed or promised. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
acts under the authority of the General Assembly to give 
international protection to refugees as defined by the 
Statute of his Office, and to assist voluntary repatriation or 
resettlement subject to the approval of the governments 
concerned. The High Commissioner follows policy direc- 
tives of the Economic and Social Council and the Assem- 
bly. 
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Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, of the Netherlands, 
was elected High Commissioner by the Assembly for a 
three year term from January 1, 1950. On Septemebr 10, 
1951, the Council established an Advisory Committee 
whose help may be requested by the High Commissioner. 

Documents: General Assembly Resolutions, Supplement No. 20, 
A/1775. Report of the High Commissioner A/2126. 


P.A. 29: DRAFT PROTOCOL RELATING TO THE STATUS OF STATELESS 

PERSONS: (resolution 539 (VI), February 4, 1952). 

The United Nations Conference of Plenipotentiaries on 
the Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons, which 
adopted the Convention relating to the Status of Refugees, 
considered that the draft protocol relating to the status of 
stateless persons required more detailed study. It therefore 
referred it back to the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations. 

The Draft Protocol was designed to assure most of the 
basic rights of the Convention on Refugees to stateless per- 
sons not covered by the Convention. 

The General Assembly at its last session did not have 
time to consider the matter and postponed it to the present 
session. 

Documents: General Assembly Resolutions, Supplement No. 20, 
A/2119. Memorandum of Secretary-General A/1913. 


P.A. 27: CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. 


(a) Administrative and budgetary co-ordination. 

The General Assembly examines the budgets of the 
specialized agencies for the general purpose of ensuring 
budgetary uniformity between the agencies and with the 
United Nations. In this connection it considers a report 
by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions, which contains comments and proposals 
on the agency budgets. It also examines an addendum 
to the Secretary-General’s annual budget estimates, which 
gives a comparative analysis of the agency and United 
Nations budgets, and of expenditures under the expanded 
technical assistance program. 

(b) Program of conferences at Headquarters and Geneva 

At its last session, the General Assembly asked the 
Secretary-General to prepare a basic annual pattern of 
United Nations conferences at Geneva which would lead 
to the most effective use of available facilities at Geneva 
and at Headquarters, and possibly, to economize on costs. 
The Secretary-General’s report will be examined by the 
Assembly. 

In his annual survey of the work of the United Nations, 
the Secretary-General urges full use of Headquarters con- 
ference facilities in scheduling meetings. 

Document: General Assembly resolution 534 (VI), adopted at the 
sixth session (A/2119). 


S.L. 2: APPLICATION OF JAPAN FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION: ITEM PROPOSED 
BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 

In accordance with its agreement with the United Na- 
tions, the International Civil Aviation Organization has to 
submit membership applications from certain states, such 
as Austria, Finland, Germany, Italy, and Japan, to the 
General Assembly. If the latter does not object, the appli- 
cation is accepted. 

Japan applied to 1cao for membership last August. 


Document: Note by the Secretary-General A/2176. 
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P.A. 65: QUESTION OF THE ADOPTION BY THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL AND ITS FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS OF SPAN- 
ISH AS A WORKING LANGUAGE. 

English and French are the working languages of the 
Economic and Social Council and its functional commis- 
sions. At the last Council session, however, Argentina, 
Cuba, Mexico and Uruguay proposed that Spanish, too, 
be made a working language, as it is for the General As- 
sembly. The Council finally decided to transmit the ques- 
tion to the Assembly, “with a favorable opinion.” The 
additional annual expenditures involved in accepting the 
proposal are estimated at a minimum of $312,000 and a 
maximum of $524,000. 

Document: Note by the Secretary-General (A/2179). 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


P.A. 12: REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


Like the other principal organs the Trusteeship Council 
reports annually to the Generaly Assembly. The report is 
thoroughly discussed by the Assembly’s Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee. Generally, the Assembly makes recom- 
mendations on specific questions to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil but may also make recommendations and proposals di- 
rectly to the Administering Authorities. 

The 1952 report gives a full account of the Council’s 
work; its study, conclusions and recommendations on the 
annual reports of the Administering Authorities. This year 
the Council reports on its examination of conditions in 
‘Tanganyika, Togoland, and Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration; Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
administration; Cameroons and Togoland under French ad- 
ministration; Somaliland under Italian administration; 
Western Samoa under New Zealand administration; and 
New Guinea and Nauru under Australian administration. 
In the case of Somaliland, Italy reported on the first full 
year of its administration in the former colony which is 
scheduled to attain its independence by 1960. The reports 
of the 1951 Visiting Mission to East Africa are considered 
together with the annual reports on those territories. 

The report then gives an account of another important 
activity, the examination of petitions concerning the affairs 
of the territories. Nearly six hundred such petitions have 
been considered during the year, most of them from the 
African territories.. 

Some Members have maintained that insufficient atten- 
tion was devoted to examination of petitions and this mat- 
ter may therefore be discussed. Another topic likely to 
draw attention is the improvement of the structure and 
operation of the visiting missions. Last year the Assembly 
asked the Council to consider the possibility of extending 
each visit to a Trust Territory, and reducing the number 
of territories visited by a mission. 

Another question on which the Assembly called for 
specific action is the Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem. The Ewe people are now split between British and 
French-administered Togoland and the Gold Coast Col- 
ony and their demand for unification is accompanied by a 
demand for the unification of the two Togolands. At its 
last session the Council charged its visiting mission to the 
Togolands with making an on-the-spot investigation of the 
Ewe grievances, and submitting a special report. The mis- 
sion left for West Africa toward the end of August and is 
expected to report to the Council before November. The 
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Council will consider these findings and then submit a 
special report to the Assembly. 

The Council also reports in detail on the action it has 
taken on the complaint of another African tribe, the 
Wa-Meru of Tanganyika. The matter concerns the re- 
moval of certain tribesmen from their lands in north-east- 
ern Tanganyika, The Council expressed regret at the evic- 
tions and asked the Administering Authority (the United 
Kingdom) to relieve resulting hardships and give generous 
compensation. In future, the Council recommended, the 
Administering Authority should be guided by the principle 
that African communities settled on the land should not 
be moved to other areas except with “a clear expression of 
their collective consent.” 

Other issues of interest to be considered in connection 
with the Trusteeship Council's report include the abolition 
of corporal punishment in all Trust Territories (subject 
of several earlier Assembly resolutions); indigenous par- 
ticipation in the Council’s work; the question of adminis- 
trative unions between Trust Territories and neighboring 
colonial areas; and the dissemination of information on the 
United Nations in the Trust Territories. Finally, the As- 
sembly will consider the Council’s action on various organ- 
izational matters, including measures taken to streamline 
its work program, and the revision of the provisional ques- 
tionnaire. 

Document: Report of the Trusteeship Council, A/2150. 


P.A. 15: ELECTION OF TWO MEMBERS TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 

The Trusteeship Council is composed of an equal num- 
ber of administering and non-administering states, includ- 
ing all the permanent members of the Security Council 
whether they are responsible for Trust Territories or not. 
At present the Trusteeship Council has twelve members: 
Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, United King- 
dom, and the United States which administer Trust Ter- 
ritories; China and the U.S.S.R. as permanent members 
of the Security Council; and the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Iraq and Thailand elected by the General 
Assembly for three-year terms. The terms of Iraq and 
Thailand expire this year. The Assembly will therefore 
elect two new members for these seats. Retiring members 
are eligible for immediate re-election. 


P.A. 32: ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS AFFECTING TRUST TERRITORIES. 

Several administrative, fiscal or customs unions have 
been effected between Trust and neighboring colonial ter- 
ritories. The Assembly and the Trusteeship Council have 
repeatedly examined the effect of such unions on the sep- 
arate identity and status of Trust Territories. In 1948 the 
Assembly ruled that such unions should remain strictly 
administrative in nature and scope, and should not 
hinder the development of a Trust Territory as a dis- 
tinct entity. In the following year the Assembly re- 
solved that the Council should continue to observe and 
report regularly on the operation of all administrative 
unions. Such unions involve the trust territories of British- 
administered Tanganyike, the Cameroons and Togoland, 
and the non-self-governing territories of Kenya, Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, respectively; Belgian-administered 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo; and Australian- 
administered New Guinea with Papua. 

At its last session the Assembly asked the Trusteeship 
Council to compile a special report containing a complete 
analysis. The Assembly also set up a special four-member 
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committee on administrative unions to examine the Coun- 
cil’s report. This committee began its meetings on Septem- 
ber 23. The Council has also presented its regular review 
of administrative unions, drawn up by its Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions. 

Documents: General Assembly resolution 563 (VI); and Committee 
report 1/1026, add. 1. 


P. A. 33: THE EWE AND TOGOLAND UNIFICATION PROBLEM; SPE- 
CIAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL (RESOLUTIGN 555 
(VI) OF JANUARY 18, 1952.) 

The Ewe question, first brought before the United Na- 
tions in 1947, has been considered by the Trusteeship 
Council at almost every session since. The Ewes, a tribe of 
about one million people, are at present divided between 
British and French-administered Togoland and the neigh- 
boring Gold Coast Colony. Through their spokesmen and 
organized groups they have petitioned the Trusteeship 
Council for their unification under a single administration. 
Various proposals advanced by the two Administering 
Authorities, Britain and France, have failed to secure 
agreement. 

At its summer session in 1951, the Trusteeship Council 
noted fresh proposals of the Administering Authorities in- 
cluding establishment of a Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs. This proposal the Council endorsed, recommend- 
ing that the Joint Council be given sufficiently broad ad- 
visory responsibilities to enable it to function on all matters 
ot common concern—political, economic, social, educa- 
tional, and cultural. The Council also urged that all major 
groups in the two Togolands should participate fully in the 
work of the Joint Council. 

When the Ewe question came before the Assembly's 
sixth session, tribal spokesmen again pleaded for complete 
unification. The Assembly then adopted a resolution urging 
the two Administering Authorities, and the indigenous in- 
habitants involved, to “exert every effort to achieve a 
prompt, constructive and equitable solution of the prob- 
lem, taking into account the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” It asked the Trusteeship Council to 
arrange for a special mission to the two Togolands or 
authorize its next regular visiting mission to those terri- 
tories to make a thorough, on-the-spot study. 

Since then, the Trusteeship Council instructed its 1952 
visiting mission to the West African Trust Territories to 
spend at least one month making a special inquiry into the 
Ewe question. The mission, composed of the representatives 
of Australia, Belgium, China and El Salvador, arrived in 
French Togoland towards the end of August and immedi- 
ately commenced its investigation of the problem. The 
mission is expected to submit late in October a special re- 
port which will be considered at the second part of the 
Council’s eleventh session, early in November. The Coun- 
cil will then report to the Assembly. 


Document: General Assembly resolution 555 (VI). 


P.A. 34: INFORMATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES, 
TRANSMITTED UNDER ARTICLE 73E OF THE CHARTER: 


(a) Information on social conditions and development 


The Assembly in setting up the Special Committee on 
Information transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter 
in 1949 (see item 35 below) suggested that the Committee 
give special attention to one particular field each year. 
Accordingly the Committee examined educational ques- 
tions in 1950 and economic conditions in 1951. This year, 
the Committee has made a special study of social condi- 
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tions and developments. It has examined a number ot 
Secretariat surveys and studies by specialized agencies on 
major problems of social development in the non self-gov- 
erning territories. The Committee began its meetings on 
September 11. (The 16-member Committee is composed 
of Member states transmitting information on non-selt 
governing territories and an equal number of non-admin- 
istering members elected on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible by the Assembly’s Fourth Committee.) 
(b) Information on other conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories 
When the Assembly recommended that the Committee 
should devote special attention each year to a given field 
within its province, it also made the point that this should 
be “without prejudice to the annual consideration of all 
the functional fields enumerated in Article 73e.” The Com- 
mittee will therefore submit a general report as well as the 
special report on social conditions. 


(c) Transmission of Information (resolutions 218 (Il) of November 3, 
1948: 447 (V) and 448 (V) of December 12, 1950; and 551 (VI) 
of December 7, 1951). 


These resolutions deal with the content and form of the 
information transmitted under Article 73e. At its last ses- 
sion the Assembly approved a revised Standard Form for 
the guidance of administering Members. These Members 
were asked to take all necessary steps to render informa- 
tion as complete and up-to-date as possible and, for this 
purpose, to take into full account the sections of the re- 
vised Standard Form. Any comments from administering 
members on this revised Standard Form will now be 
considered. ° 

Documents: General Assembly resolutions 565 (VI); 551 (VI). 


P.A. 35: QUESTION OF THE RENEWAL OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 

FORMATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES. 

In its 1949 resolution, establishing the Committee tor 
three years, the General Assembly stated that it would 
take up the Committee’s future, its composition, and terms 
of reference at its present session, The Committee’s recom- 
mendations made in this respect will be examined by the 
Assembly. (Last year the Assembly felt that the former 
name of the Committee was too long and “not conducive 
to the broadest dissemination of knowledge of the impor- 
tant work done by the Committee.” The name was there- 
tore changed to “Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories.” ) 

Document: General Assembly resolution 332 (IV) of 1949. 


P.A. 36: PARTICIPATION OF NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES IN 
THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION FROM NON- 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES. 


Closer links between the indigenous peoples of the de- 
pendent territories and the Committee were envisaged in 
a proposal adopted by the General Assembly at its sixth 
session. This invited the Committee to consider the pos- 
sibility of associating the territories “more closely in its 
work” and to report on the result of its study to the 
seventh session of the Assembly. The Committee was due 
to take up this question during its September session. 
The present members of the Committee are: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
India, Indonesia, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. The Com- 
mittee will submit a special report to the Assembly, fol- 
lowing its September session. 

Document: General Assembly resolution 566 (VI). 
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P.A. 37: FACTORS TO BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN DECIDING 
WHETHER A TERRITORY IS, OR IS NOT, A TERRITORY WHOSE 
PEOPLE HAVE NOT YET ATTAINED A FULL MEASURE OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

What considerations should be taken into account in de- 
ciding whether a territory has or has not attained a full 
measure of self-government? This question has been de- 
bated by the Assembly’s Fourth Committee at several ses- 
sions in recent years. Last year the Assembly invited 
Member states to transmit their views on this matter to 
the Secretary-General and an ad hoc Committee was set up 
to study the factors and revise them, taking into account 
all available information on the subject. The Committee 
met in September and formulated sets of factors to apply 
on the three possible types of status: independence, other 
forms of self-government, and free association with the 
metropolitan or other country. The Committee’s report, 
now to be considered, includes the observations of several 
governments. 

Document: General Assembly resolutions 567 (VI), and Committee 
Report A/AC.58/L.1. 


P.A. 38: CESSATION OF THE TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION UN- 
DER ARTICLE 73e, IN RESPECT OF THE NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
AND SURINAM. 

At its last session the General Assembly noted that the 
Netherlands Government had stopped sending information 
under Article 73e regarding the territories of Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) and the Netherlands Antilles. Its resolu- 
tion took note of steps by the Netherlands for establish- 
ment of “a new constitutional order to replace the present 
interim arrangement” for the two territories and reaffirmed 
in an earlier resolution 222(111) which welcomed de- 
velopment of self-government in territories previously 
styled as “non-self-governing.” ‘Ihe Assembly decided 
to include the question in the agenda of its seventh session, 
taking into account the report of its ad hoc Committee 
on Factors, in determining whether a territory has reached 
a stage of self-government where it falls outside the scope 
of Article 73e of the Charter. This report included obser- 
vations by the Netherlands Government. 

Document: General Assembly Resolution 568 (VI), and Committee 
Report A/2178. 


P.A. 39: QUESTION OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE ADVISORY OPINION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE; REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON SOUTH-WEST 

* AFRICA. 

South-West Africa was the subject of two resolutions 
at the last session. The Assembly made a “solemn appeal” 
to the Government of the Union of South Africa to recon- 
sider its position. It urged the Government to resume 
negotiations with a special United Nations committee for 
an agreement which would implement the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice: the opinion that the 
Union Government continues to have international obliga- 
tions with respect to South-West Africa. The Assembly 
also urged the Union to submit reports on its administra- 
tion of the territory and to transmit petitions to the United 
Nations from communities or sections of the population. 
The resolution also declared that the United Nations can- 
not recognize as valid any measures of the Union Govern- 
ment which would modify the international status of 
South-West Africa. 

In a second resolution the Assembly reaffirmed its 
1950 finding that the normal way of modifying the inter- 
national status of the territory would be to place it under 
the Trusteeship System. 

However, as an interim measure, the Assembly author- 
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ized the ad hoc Committee to examine any report on ad- 
ministration, petitions or other matters “as far as possible 
in accordance with the procedure of the former Mandates 
System.” The ad hoc Committee (Norway, Syria, Thai- 
land, the United States and Uruguay) invited the Union 
Government to resume negotiations. The Union Govern- 
ment accepted the invitation and, on September 10, the 
Committee commenced a series of meetings with the Gov- 
ernment’s representative. The Committee will report to 
the Assembly. 
Document: Assembly resolution 570 (VI). 


LEGAL ISSUES 


P. A. 52: REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION ON 
THE WORK OF ITS FOURTH SESSION. 


The report recommends no specific Assembly action. 
During its fourth session the Commission, which is en- 
trusted with the task of developing and codifying interna- 
tional law, prepared a draft code on International Arbitra- 
tion Procedure, which is to be transmitted to governments 
for their comment. The Commission will adopt a final 
draft at its next session in 1953 and submit it to the follow- 
ing General Assembly session. The Commission also dis- 
cussed certain articles for inclusion in conventions on the 
Régime of the Territorial Sea and Nationality, including 
Statelessness. Consideration of reports on the Régime of 
the High Seas, the Continental Shelf and related subjects 
and the Law of Treaties was put over to the fifth session. 

Document: A/2163 Report of the International Law Commission. 


P. A. 53: INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL JURISDICTION: REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL JURISDICTION (RESO- 
LUTION 489 (V), DECEMBER 12, 1950). 

A draft statute for an International Criminal Court 
which would judge individuals for crimes against interna- 
tional law (such as the crime of genocide) will be ex- 
amined for the first time by the General Assembly. Pre- 
pared by a seventeen-member committee in August 1951, 
the draft is supplemented by observations of Member gov- 
ernments. 

Briefly, the draft statute provides for a court of nine 
judges elected by the states parties to the Court and repre- 
senting, as far as possible, the main forms of civilization 
and the principal legal systems of the world. 

The crimes judged would be provided in conventions 
or special agreements among states parties to the statute. 
The Court would apply both international law and national 
law where appropriate. Crimes under national law which 
are of international concern such as counterfeiting, traffic 
in persons, attacks on members of foreign governments, 
would not be dealt with by the Court. 

Jurisdiction could be conferred by conventions relat- 
ing to one or more groups of crimes, by special agreement 
or by unilateral renunciation of national jurisdiction by a 
state in favor of the international court. Any conferment 
of jurisdiction would have to be approved by the Assembly. 

Only natural persons would come before the court, not 
corporations or states, and the Court will decide only on 
criminal liability, not responsibility for damages. 

Such guarantees to a fair trial as presumption of in- 
nocence, the right to counsel and the right to assistance of 
the Court in adducing evidence are assured the accused. 

Trials would be before the judges without a jury, final 
judgments would require a majority vote of the judges 
participating and no appeal would lie. A provision is made 
for a five-member board of clemency. 


Documents: A/1775:489 General Assembly Resolutions A/2136 
Report of the Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction. 
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P.A. 54: METHODS AND PROCEDURES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
FOR DEALING WITH LEGAL AND DRAFTING QUESTIONS: REPORT 
OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE (Resolution 597 (VI), December 20, 
1951). 

The Special Committee, set up at the last session, has 
recommended that at some appropriate stage certain types 
of questions should be referred to the Legal Committee. 
These are requests for advisory opinions from the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; references to the International Law 
Commission; drafting rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly. Other recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee are: that when a committee considers the legal as- 
pects of a question important, the Committee should refer 
it to the Legal Committee or to an ad hoc sub-committee 
for legal advice; that normally the Chairman of a commit- 
tee shall review, with the Vice-Chairman, Rapporteur and 
competent members of the Secretariat, draft resolutions 
for style, form and use of technical terms. It was the un- 
derstanding of the Committee that the latter recommenda- 
tion would not disturb the present procedure of appoint- 
ing sub-committees for drafting tasks. (See item 51.) 

Documents: General Assembly resolutions A/2119. Special Com- 
mittee Report A/AC.60/L.24. 


P.A. 55: QUESTION OF DEFINING AGGRESSION: REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL (Resolution 599 (VI) January 31, 1952). 
‘The International Law Commission has included “ag- 

gression” as one of the International crimes in its draft 

Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Man- 

kind (see. Item 58). But the Commission has not defined 

the term. At its last session the Assembly resolved that 
although the crime of aggression may be inferred from the 
circumstances of each case, it is possible and desirable, to 
define it by reference to the elements which constitute the 
crime. Such a definition would be valuable guidance to 
international bodies called upon to determine the aggressor. 

The Assembly therefore asked the Secretary-General to 

prepare a report on the subject for the seventh session. 
Documents: General Assembly resolutions A/1775, A/2119. 


P.A. 56: WAYS AND MEANS FOR MAKING THE EVIDENCE OF CUS- 
TOMARY INTERNATIONAL LAW MORE READILY AVAILABLE: RE- 
PORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL (resolution 602 (VI) December 
20, 1951). 

The Secretary-General’s report contains detailed plans 
as to the form, contents and budgetary implications of pos- 
sible publication of (a) a United Nations juridical year- 
book, taking into account the suggestions made during 
debates of the Sixth (Legal) Committee; (b) a consoli- 
dated index to the League of Nations Treaty Series; (c) 
a list of treaty collections supplementary to those already 
existing; (d) a volume containing a repertoire of the prac- 
tice of the Security Council. 


Documents: General Assembly Resolutions, Supplement No. 20, 
A/2119. Report of the Secretary-General A/2170. 


P.A. 57: REQUEST OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA FOR REVISION 
OF THE CHINESE TEXT OF THE CONVENTION ON THE PREVEN- 
TION AND PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE: (Resolu- 
tion 605 (VI), February 1, 1952). 

When China deposited its instrument of ratification to 
the Genocide Convention, on July 19, 1951, the Chinese 
representative requested the Secretary-General to take steps 
to revise the text in Chinese to make it conform to the 
terms used in the other languages. The Secretary-General 
pointed out that since the Convention was in force and the 
texts in all five official languages had been authenticated, 
he had no authority to undertake revision. In accordance 
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with the provisions of the Convention, China then asked 
that its request be placed before the Assembly. The item 
was on last year’s agenda, but consideration was postponed 
because the elements necessary for discussion of the matter 
were not yet at the Assembly’s disposal (China had not 
completed its language revisions). 

General Assembly Resolution A/2119. 


P.A. 58: DRAFT CODE OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE PEACE AND SECU- 
RITY OF MANKIND: REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COM- 
MISSION COVERING THE WORK OF ITS THIRD SESSION, CHAPTER 
IV (DECISION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT ITS 341st PLENARY 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 13, 1951). 


The Draft Code prepared by the International Law Com- 
mission embodies the substance of the principles of the 
Nuremberg judgments. It declares certain offences—of- 
fences “with a political element endangering peace’— 
crimes under international law. The crimes are aggres- 
sion, threat of aggression, use of armed forces except for 
self-defence or in accordance with a United Nations recom- 
mendation, incursion of armed bands, fomenting civil 
strife, political terrorist activities, violations of treaty 
obligations designed to ensure peace and security, an- 
nexation, genocide, inhuman acts in connection with these 
offences and violation of the customers of war. The Code 
provides that heads of state or responsible government 
Officials guilty of these offences shall be punishable 
as individuals; also that anyone found guilty may not plead 
orders of a government or superior, if, in fact he had a* 
moral choice. Pending establishment of an International 
Criminal Court the Code will have to be applied by national 
tribunals. 

Adopted by the Law Commission in the summer of 1951, 
the Draft Code was on the provisional agenda of the last 
Assembly session. The Assembly postponed consideration 
in order to give governments further time for study. 

Documents: A/2119 The report of the Law Commission and 
A/CN.4/48. General Assembly Resolutions. 

P.A. 59: STATUS OF CLAIMS FOR INJURIES INCURRED IN THE SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS: REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL (resolution 365 (IV) December 1, 1949). 

In 1949, the Assembly asked the Secretary-General to 
report annually on claims for injuries incurred in the serv- 
ice of the United Nations. 

One pending claim is for reparations from Jordan for 
the death of Ole Bakke, a United Nations staff member 
of Norwegian nationality killed in July 1948 in territory 
under the control of Jordan. While expressing regret and 
condemnation, Jordan has disclaimed responsibility for the 
incident. It has also rejected the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posal for arbitration. The Secretary-General now seeks 
Assembly guidance on further steps. 

Another claim is against Israel for the death of Colonel 
André Serot, a United Nations Military Observer, of 
France, assassinated in September 1948 with United Na- 
tions Mediator Count Folke Bernadotte. The claim, made 
September 11, 1952, has not been answered but the Sec- 
retary-General noted that Israel has substantially complied 
with the United Nations claim for the death of Count 
Bernadotte. 

Also on behalf of French members of the Military Ob- 
server group is a claim against Egypt for the deaths of 
Lt. Col. Queru and Captain Pierre Jeannel at the hands of 
Saudi Arabian troops under Egyptian command at Gaza 
airfield in August 1948. Egypt disclaims responsibility. In 
the event of maintenance of that position, the Secretary- 
General proposes arbitration. 








An investigation by the Secretary-General of the death 
of Commander Rene de Labarrierre and injury to Com- 
mander Etienne de Canchy, in the Nazareth region, in 
July 1948, resulted in a finding that the international re- 
sponsibility of a government is not involved. Both men 
were French, serving as military observers. 

The claims made by the United Nations are mainly 
for reimbursement for payments made to families of the 
deceased. Part of the claim against Egypt is for destruc- 
tion of an aircraft. While no claim for reimbursement is 
made in the cases of Commanders de Labarrierre and de 
Canchy, compensation was paid their families from United 
Nations funds. 

Documents: A/1251 General Assembly Resolutions. A/2180 Report 
of the Secretary-General. 


P.A. 60: GIVING PRIORITY TO THE CODIFICATION OF THE TOPIC 
“DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE AND IMMUNITIES” IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH ARTICLE 18 OF THE STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION: ITEM PROPOSED BY YUGOSLAVIA. 


The item has been proposed by Yugoslavia. The Inter- 
national Law Commission is bound to give priority to re- 
quests from the General Assembly. Of the 14 items on 
the agenda of the Commission, the topic referred to is 
eleventh. Yugoslavia feels that without direction from the 
General Assembly, consideration of the item, which Yugo- 
slavia regards as important, may be seriously delayed. 

Document: A/2144 General Assembly. 

_ PA. 61. AWARD OF THE CITATION “DIED FOR THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS” TO PERSONS WHO, IN CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES, ARE 


KILLED IN THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. ITEM PRO- 
POSED BY FRANCE. 


An explanatory memorandum will be submitted by 
France during the session. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 


P.A. 40: FINANCIAL REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS, AND REPORTS OF 

THE BOARD OF AUDITORS: 

(a) United Nations, for the financial year ended December 31, 1951. 

The report shows that in spite of $297,117 savings on 
appropriations there was an operating deficit of $386,- 
068. This was because income fell short of estimates by 
$683,185, largely due to the reduction in income from 
staff assessments. Obligations amounting to $48,628,383 
were incurred during 1951 and except for a $1,000,000 
repayment of principal on the Headquarters construction 
loan, these obligations do not include any expenditures 
for the construction of the permanent Headquarters. 
Advances to the Working Capital Fund were paid up, 
except for $47,032. The Board of Auditors suggests ar- 
rangements to pay installments on Headquarters loan at 
the end of August instead of on July 1 as experience 
shows that substantial contributions are received during 
July and August. 

Document: Report of the Board of Auditors A/2123. 

(b) United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund for the 
financial year ended December 31, 1951. 

The report shows that the total income since December 
1946 (contributions, miscellaneous revenue, investments, 
etc.) amounted to some $164,700,000 and allocations to 
approximately $162,500,000. 


Document: United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
Financial Report A/2124. 


(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East, for financial year ended June 30,1952. 
A report will be submitted during the session. 
(d) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, for the financial 
year ended June 30, 1952. 


A report will be submitted during the session. 
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P.A. 41: AUDIT REPORTS RELATING TO EXPENDITURE BY SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS ALLOCATED FROM 
THE SPECIAL ACCOUNT (resolution 519 (VI) of January 12, 1952). 


A report will be submitted during the session. 


P.A. 42: SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES FOR 1952: REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


A report will be submitted during the session. 


P.A. 43: BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1953. 
(a) Budget estimates prepared by the Secretary-General. 


The estimates for 1953 are: total expenditures $47,765,- 
200; miscellaneous income at $6,112,500; or, a net expen- 
diture of $41,652,700. 

The 1952 budget was $48,096,780, which included 
$1,000,000 towards $3,000,000 required towards the com- 
pletion of the permanent Headquarters—no such provision 
is made in the 1953 estimates. Although it is estimated that 
staff will be reduced, there will be an increase in staff costs, 
due mainly to normal within-grade increments. Other sub- 
stantial increases are estimated for sessions of the ECAFE 
and EcLA, and for printing. 

Document: Budget Estimates for 1953 A/2125. 

(b) Reports of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions. 

The Advisory Committee recommends reductions to 
bring the estimates to $46,774,300. The Committee notes 
that the Secretary-General’s proposals are $332,000 less 
than the appropriations for 1952, but if due allowance is 
made for the items which will not necessarily recur in 
1953, the upward trend of expenditure continues. The 
Committee recognizes progress made in the organization 
and efficiency of the Secretariat but it suggests a number 
of possible improvements. 

Document: Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 

and Budgetary Questions A/2157. 


P.A. 44: REPORT OF THE NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE ON EXTRA- 
BUDGETARY FUNDS (resolution 607 (VI) of January 29, 1952). 


A report will be submitted during the session. 


P.A. 45. APPOINTMENTS TO FILL VACANCIES IN THE MEMBERSHIP 
OF SUBSIDIARY BODIES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 

Three of the nine members of this Committee retire 
each year. They are eligible for re-appointment. At least 
two financial experts of recognized standing who shall not 
retire simultaneously must be included in this committee 
and no two of its members may be nationals of the same 
state. Upon the recommendations of the Fifth Committee 
the General Assembly appoints the Committee by a simple 
majority. The present members are: Thanassis Aghnides 
(Greece), Chairman; Rafik Asha (Syria); Eduardo Carri- 
zosa (Colombia); I. V. Chechetkin (U.S.S.R.); Andre 
Ganem (France); William O. Hall (United States); Sir 
William Matthews (United Kingdom), Olyntho P. Mach- 
ado (Brazil); Braj Kumar Nehru (India). 

The terms of Mr. Hall, Mr. Machado and Sir William 
Matthews expire at the end of 1952. 
(b) Committee on Contributions. 

This is a ten-member committee and three members will 
retire this year. Retiring members are eligible for reappoint- 
ment. No two members shall be nationals of the same 


State. The appointments are made by the General Assembly 
by simple majority upon the recommendation of the Fifth 
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Committee. The present members are: Dr. Maria Z. N. 
Witteveen (Netherlands), Chairman; Sir Sydney Caine 
(United Kingdom); Rene Charron (France); Arthur 
Samuel Lall (India); Kan Lee (China); Adolfo Nass 
(Venezuela); Stuart Arthur Rice (United States); Josué 
Saenz (Mexico); G. F. Saksin (U.S.S.R.); Mitchell W. 
Sharp (Canada). 

The terms of office of Mr. Kan Lee, Mr. Sharp and 
Mr. Rice expire at the end of 1952. 


(c) Board of Auditors. 

The Board consists of three members. At each regular 
session, the Assembly appoints an auditor to take office 
from July 1 of the following year for a three-year term. 
The members of the Board of Auditors are not appointed 
as individuals but because of the national office they hold 
as Auditor-General. Last year the Auditor-General of 
Denmark was reappointed for a further term of three 
years. The appointment is made by the General Assembly 
by a simple voting majority. The election this year will be 
to fill the vacancy created by the expiry on June 30, 1953, 
of the term of office of the Auditor-General of Canada. 


(d) Investments Committee. 


The Investments Committee consists of three members 
appointed by the Secretary-General after consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. The appointment is subject to the approval 
of the General Assembly. The present members of the 
Investments Committee are: Ivar Rooth, Managing Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund; Jacque Rueff, 
Honorary Governor of the Bank of France; and Leslie 
Rounds, former Senior Vice-President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The three-year term of Mr. 
Rueff expires on December 31, 1952. 


(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 

The United Nations Administrative Tribunal was estab- 
lished by the Assembly to hear and pass judgment upon 
applications alleging non-observance of contracts of em- 
ployment of staff members of the Secretariat or the terms 
of appointment of staff members. The Tribunal is com- 
posed of seven members, no two of whom may be nationals 
of the same state. Members are appointed by the General 
Assembly for three-year terms upon recommendation of 
the Fifth Committee. 

The present members are: Madame Paul Bastid 
(France); Lord Crook (United Kingdom); His Highness 
the Maharaja of Nawanagar (India); Vladimir Outrata 
(Czechoslovakia); Bror Arvid Sture Petren (Sweden); 
Hamed Sultan (Egypt); and Homero Viteri-Lafronte 
(Ecuador). 

The terms of office of Madame Bastid and the Maharaja 
of Nawanagar expire at the end of 1952. The term of 
office of Mr. Sultan, who was appointed in 1950 to fill the 
unexpired term of Omar Loutfi (Egypt), expires on No- 
vember 30, 1952. 


(f) The United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 


The United Nations Staff Pension Committee consists of 
three members and three alternates elected for three years 
by the General Assembly; three members and three alter- 
nates appointed by the Secretary-General; and three mem- 
bers and three alternates—who must be participants and on 
the staff of the United Nations Secretariat—elected for 
three years by the participants of the Pension Fund by 
secret ballot. 
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The three-year terms of office of the members of this 
Committee — three members and three alternates — ex- 
pire on December 31, 1952. Retiring members are: R. T. 
Cristobal (Philippines); E. de Holte de Castello (Colom- 
bia); and N. I. Klimov (U.S.S.R.). Retiring alternate mem- 
bers are Keith Brennan (Australia); Warren B. Irons 
(United States); and Pierre Ordonneau (France). Both 
members and alternates are eligible for re-election for new 
three-year terms beginning January |, 1953. 


P.A. 46. UNITED NATIONS JOINT STAFF PENSION FUND. 


(a) Annual Report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board 
for the year ended 31 December 1951. 


A report will be submitted during the session. 


(b) Second Actuarial Valuation of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund: Report of the Actuary. 


A report will be submitted during the session. 


(c) Amendments to the Regulations for the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund: Report of the United Nations Joint Staff Board. 


A report will be issued during the session. 


P.A. 47. SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS FOR THE APPORTIONMENT OF 
THE EXPENSES OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Report of the Committee on Contributions (resolution 582 (VI) of 

21 December 1951.) 

In its report the ten-member Committee recommends 
changes in the scale of assessments of 37 Member nations. 
The major changes are a reduction of the United States 
contribution from 36.90 to 35.12 per cent and an increase 
of the U.S.S.R. contribution from 9.85 to 12.28 per cent. 
Slight increases are also recommended for Belgium, 
Byelorussia, Cuba, Greece, Mexico, Philippines, Poland, 
Ukraine, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. Minor reductions are 
recommended for 25 countries: Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Peru, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa and the United Kingdom. 


Document: Report of the Committee on Contributions A/2161. 


P.A. 48. HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Report of the Secretary-General (resolution 582 (VI) of December 
21, 1951. 


This report will be submitted during the session. 


P.A. 49. UNITED NATIONS POSTAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Report of the Secretary-General (resolution 454 (V) of November 
16, 1950. 
This report will be submitted during the session. 


P.A. 50. STAFF REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. QUESTION 
OF A PROBATIONARY PERIOD. 


Reports of the Secretary-General and of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 

These reports will be submitted during the session. 

P.A. 51: MEASURES TO LIMIT THE DURATION OF REGULAR SESSIONS 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
(DECISION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT ITS 573RD PLENARY 
MEETING FEBRUARY 4, 1952). 

In the course of the Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee’s consideration of budget estimates at 
the last General Assembly session, Burma, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Iceland and Norway joined in a draft resolution which 
referred to the administrative problems and increased ex- 
penditures resulting from lengthy sessions of the General 
Assembly and proposed an ad hoc Committee to study 
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ways and means of limiting the regular sessions to not 
more than seven weeks. 

The Fifth Committee decided that it would recom- 
mend placing the question on the provisional agenda of 
the Assembly’s seventh session and that meanwhile the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, the 
permanent delegations and directly with Member states 
having no permanent delegations, should prepare a work- 


ing paper with appropriate comments and recommenda- 
tions. 

The General Assembly approved the Committee’s deci- 
sion. The Secretary-General’s report will be presented to 
this session. 

Document: A/2141 Annual Report of the Secretary-General. 

S.L. 7; ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS: ITEM PRO- 

POSED BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 

A report will be submitted during the session: 


INDEX TO ANNOTATED AGENDA 


(Key to Abbreviations: P.A. = Provisional Agenda, S. L. = Supplementary List of Agenda Items.) 
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HE last Conference of the Food 

and Agricultural Organization 
made a strong appeal to all Member 
governments, who had not already 
done so, to submit comprehensive ag- 
ricultural development programs de- 
signed to increase food production by 
at least 1 or 2% per annum above the 
rate of population growth. These pro- 
grams were conceived as part of a 
world-wide objective to ensure a rate 
of increase in the production of food 
and other essential agricultural prod- 
ucts which would be sufficient not only 
to keep pace with the steady growth 
of populations, but to permit a slow 
rise in nutrition and living standards. 


‘The Conference also recommended 
that these national programs be re- 
viewed at regional meetings to be held 
in 1953, in advance of the next session 
of the Conference. Plans are now be- 
ing made for regional meetings in the 
Far East, the Near East, and Latin 
America about the middle of 1953. 
They will play a big part in forward- 
ing FAO’s work in these regions, and 
in stimulating the co-ordinated devel- 
opment of agriculture in the econom- 
ically under-developed parts of the 
world. They will bring together, 
around the one Conference table, Min- 
isters and Directors of agriculture and 
other policy-making officials to ex- 
change information on the progress 
and problems of each country, discuss 
future lines of development mapped 
out at the national level, consider the 
best possibilities for improving on 
their present efforts and the needs for 
co-ordination. The results of these re- 
gional meetings, together with infor- 
mation from other parts of the world, 
will then come before the Seventh Ses- 
sion of the FAO Conference to be held 
in November 1953, and will provide 
the principal basis for a world-wide 
review of the agricultural plans and 
programs of governments and the con- 
tribution they appear likely to make to 
the world’s needs for food and other 
agricultural products over the years 
immediately ahead. Since the Confer- 
ence called upon governments to pre- 
pare their development programs for 
a period of five years ahead, this re- 
view will concentrate on the period 
up to 1956/57. 

So that the preparations for these 
important meetings may be thorough, 
a number of senior FAO officers, prin- 
cipally from the Agriculture and Eco- 
nomics Divisions, will spend consider- 
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PREPARATION FOR 
REGIONAL 


MEETINGS 


able time in these regions, during the 
balance of 1952 and the early months 
of 1953. They will visit all member 
countries in each of the three regions 
to discuss with government officials 
the agenda and general arrangements 
for the meetings and to obtain suppie- 
mentary information on agricultural 
development programs and projects. 
This information will provide the basis 
for documentation to be placed before 
each of the regional meetings, giving 
a comprehensive picture of what is 
being done and what is proposed in 
each region, together with an analysis 
of these data. ‘The field work has al- 
ready commenced in Latin America 
and will continue until November. 
Field work has also begun in the Near 
East and is to be completed during the 
months of September and October, In 
the Far East, the work will commence 
in October and continue until early 
February. 


EUCALYPTUS STUDY TOUR On August 31, 
30 technicians representing 20 coun- 
tries, assembled in Camberra, Aus- 
tralia, for orientation before beginning 
a tour of Eucalyptus natural forests 
and plantations and industrial instal- 
lations and research laboratories work- 
ing with this versatile genus. The par- 
ticipants, under the direction of Proj- 
ect Manager D. A. N. Cromer and 
Assistant Project Manager R. D. John- 
ston, both of the Forestry and Timber 
Bureau of Australia, and with the help 
of FAO representative Bert Clarke, 
were to spend one week in Western 
Australia; two days in Southern Aus- 
tralia, seeing the remarkable Radiata 
pine plantations; two weeks in Victor- 
ia, including a visit to the laboratory 
of the Division of Forest Products of 
the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research at Melbourne; four days 
in Tasmania; 10 days in New South 
Wales; one week in Queensland and 
one week in Sydney for the final ses- 
sions to summarize the information 
they have obtained for use in their 
home countries on the silviculture, 
nursery and plantation practices, seed 
exchange and wood utilization meth- 
ods observed in the home country of 
the Eucalyptus. 


SHIFTING CULTIVATION Fao has invited 
Member governments in Asia to sign 
Technical Assistance agreements to 
provide for visits to their countries by 
an expert in shifting cultivation. This 
expert will be assigned to the Bangkok 


office to assemble and analyze all infor- 
mation regarding this critical problem 
whereby the land and itinerant people 
are impoverished, and will proceed to 
visit such countries as desire his pres- 
ence to study their problems at first 
hand as a basis for recommending cor- 
rective action. This project is being 
prepared and will be supervised jointly 
by the Agriculture and Forestry Divi- 
sions, ; 


FIRE STUDY TOUR REPORT From Septem- 
ber 5 to October 12, 1951, 33 tech- 
nicians representing 21 countries. 
studied forest fire control methods in 
the Western and Southern parts of the 
United States, under the joint auspices 
of the FAO, the then Eca, the U.S. 
Forest Service, and the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, The results of that study tour, 
including the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the firemen, plus their 
reports on the forest fire problems in 
their own countries, are included in a 
report which has just been distributed 
to the participating governments and 
to forest schools throughout the world. 
Much of the material in this report 
provided the basis for the forthcoming 
publication by FAO’s Forestry Division 
on the “Elements of Fire Control.” 


FIRST MEETING OF MEDITERRANEAN FISH- 
ERIES COUNCIL The useful work already 
accomplished by the Indo-Pacific Fish- 
eries Council has pointed up the value 
of establishing similar Councils in other 
parts of the world. Fao has felt that 
only through such an instrument as a 
Regional Fisheries Council could the 
most progress be made in training, 
techniques and production problems. 

One of the regions where it is be- 
lieved such a Council could be of par- 
ticular help is the Mediterranean. 
Here, although the general producti- 
vity is much lower than that of many 
other seas, fishing must provide a sub- 
stantial part of the animal protein food 
for many of the neighboring countries. 
In recent years, many Mediterranean 
countries have considerably developed 
marine fisheries and fish culture, and 
increased production. To further de- 
velop this production, however, new 
fishing methods and improved gear 
are needed, as well as new fishing 
grounds. Also necessary are research, 
experimentation, expert advice and 
technical training through the provi- 
sion of scholarships and the establish- 
ment of training courses. 

These problems were discussed by 
the General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean at its first meeting at 
Rhodes, July 21-24. The meeting, 
attended by delegates from France, 
Greece, Israel, Italy, United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia, and observers from 
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the United Nations, Monaco, the In- 
ternational Council for the Explora- 
tion of the Sea and the International 
Commission for the Scientific Explor- 
ation of the Mediterranean Sea, agreed 
that the Council’s program would in- 
clude such topics as exploration of 
new fishing grounds, research on tuna 
and sardines (new gear and methods), 
factors hampering the fisheries (pol- 
lution of waters, maintenance of boats 
and gear), fisheries biology problems, 
establishment of statistics and collec- 
tion of information and vocational 
training. 

The Council elected Jean Le Gall 
of France, Chairman, C. Serbetis of 
Greece, First Vice Chairman, and T. 
Soljan of Yugoslavia, Second Vice 
Chairman. They will also serve as 
chairmen of the three technical com- 
mittees established by the Council of 
exploration, production and _ utiliza- 
tion. In addition to these Committees, 
working groups will be created in each 
country to study specific questions. 


LEGUMES IN AGRICULTURE Ever since the 
introduction of red clover and other 
legumes revolutionized the crop rota- 
tions and farming systems of Western 
Europe and Great Britain, and more 
especially after an explanation of the 
relationship between legumes and ni- 
trogen fixation was obtained by scien- 
tific investigation late in the 19th Cen- 
tury, the numerous and diverse genera 
and species in the Plant Order, Legu- 
minosae, have been the subject of con- 
siderable research and discussion. 

Legumes have been grown as crops 
for at least six thousand years. The 
lake dwellers in Switzerland, 5,000 to 
4,000 B.C. apparently cultivated a few 
plants including peas, and added a 
dwarf field bean during the Bronze 
Age. Chinese literature records the 
cultivation of the soybean between 
3,000 and 2,000 B.C, Legumes were 
featured in the cropping system of the 
early Egyptian dynasties, and later in 
the Roman era several writers stressed 
their value for food and soil improve- 
ment. American Indians have from 
the earliest times raised beans among 
their maize, and beans also form an 
important part of the indigenous diet 
in Latin America. 

Much has been said regarding the 
value of legumes in rotations or for 
ground cover or green manure, on the 
need for a “white clover” for the 
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tropics, or the promise of exploration 
of one area for types suitable for in- 
troduction into another, and so on, but 
no attempt has yet been made to in- 
dicate under one cover our present 
state of knowledge and experience on 
legumes in all their aspects and under 
all climatic conditions. Fao now has 
reviewed these questions in an Agri- 
cultural Study entitled “Legumes in 
Agriculture,” which will be published 
shortly. Special emphasis has been 
given to the problems of legume cul- 
tivation in under-developed countries, 
particularly in tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal regions. 

This is not intended to be a text- 
book on legumes, but rather to indi- 
cate the problems which are currently 
engaging the attention of research 
workers and agronomists in many 
parts of the world. The book deals 
with current research and opinions 
and many of the chapters end with a 
question mark, indicating where 
knowledge is inadequate; this it is 
hoped may stimulate further investi- 
gation of one of the most potentially 
fruitful aspects of our agricultural re- 
search and production. Collaboration 
and avoidance of duplication, and the 
sharing of research projects would lead 
to economy of effort and rapid pooling 
of results, and so overcome the difficu- 
ties caused by restricted staffs and fa- 
cilities. Some type of international 
working party on tropical and sub- 
tropical legumes might provide a basis 
for such a joint approach to the many 
problems requiring solution. 
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PARTIES TO GATT 
MEET AT GENEVA 


The seventh session of the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade opened in 
Geneva on October 2. It is expected 
to last six weeks. The session is a reg- 
ular business meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of governments which are 
contracting parties to GATT. No tariff 
negotiations will be undertaken, but 
future tariff negotiations may be dis- 
cussed. 

Thirty-four countries are contract- 
ing parties to GATT: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Finland, France, the German Federal 
Republic, Greece, Haiti, India, In- 
donesia, Italy, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

It is expected that other countries 
will be represented at the session by 
observers. Among them may be 
Uruguay, the Philippines, and Korea, 
which have already undertaken tariff 
negotiations with a view to acceding 
to GATT. Among the intergovernmental 
organizations represented will be the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The present chairman of the Con- 
tracting Parties is Johan Melander, 
Director of Commercial Policy, Nor- 
wegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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SEPTEMBER 9 — 24 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


598th MEETING—SEPTEMBER 10 
Admission of new Members: State- 
ments by U.S.S.R., Chile and U.S.A. 


559th MEETING—SEPTEMBER 12 
Admission of new Members: State- 
ments by Chile, China, France, Paki- 
stan, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. By 8-1 with 2 
absts. Council decided to deal directly 
with applications from Libya, Japan, 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. 


600th MEETING—SEPTEMBER 16 

Admission of new Members: All mem- 
bers made statements on application of 
Libya. Vote on draft resol. 8/2483, rec- 
ommending admission of Libya to mem- 
bership, was 10-1. It was not adopted, 
the negative vote being that of a 
permanent member of the Council. 


60lst MEETING—SEPTEMBER 17 
Admission of new Members: All mem- 


bers made statements on application of 
Japan. 


602nd MEETING—SEPTEMBER 18 
Admission of new Members: State- 


ments by U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. on appli- 
cation of Japan. Vote on draft resol. 


8/2754, recommending admission of 
Japan to membership, was 10-1, It was 
not adopted, the negative vote being 
that of a permanent member of the 
Council. 

Statements by France, Greece, Nether- 
lands and U.K. on = application of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

6038rd MEETING—SEPTEMBER 19 
Admission of new Members: State- 
ments by U.S.A., U.S.S.R., China and 
Brazil on applications of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia. Votes on draft resols. 
8/2758, S/2759 and S/2760 were 10-1. The 
draft resols. were not adopted, the 
negative vote being that of a perma- 
nent member of the Council. 
Statements by France, Chile, U.K., 
U.S.S.R., Pakistan, China and U.S.A. on 
application of Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. Draft resol. S/2773, recom- 
mending its admission, was rejected 
1-10. 

604th MEETING—SEPTEMBER 19 
Admission of new Members: Council 
decided to request the Secretariat to 
prepare, under the guidance of the 
president, a draft of the report on ad- 
mission of new Members to be _ sub- 
mitted to the seventh session of Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires, 


Australia: 
H. A, Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 


Ceylon: 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: ° 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency, Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F, 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 

Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int’‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacion de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidod 
Barcelona. 
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Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





YEARBOOK OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS 
1951 


This second issue of the United Nations 
Yearbook of International Trade Statistics 
shows the tables carried in the first issue 
but for 52 countries as against 42. pre- 
viously covered. For the first time, this 
issue contains tables for trade by commodi- 
ties according to the Standard Interna- 
tional Trade Classification of 20 countries. 
accounting for about 60% of world imports 


and exports. 


For each country the following tables 


appear: 


(1) An historical table on imports and 


exports showing, for the years 1930-1951. 


total merchandise trade and trade in gold 
in national currency, conversion rates to 


U.S. dollars, quantum and unit value index 


numbers. 


(2) Tables showing the quantity and 
the value in national currency of imports 
and exports in recent years analyzed by 
commodities, using wherever possible the 
Standard International Trade Classificea- 


tion. 


(3) Tables showing, for recent years, the 
value in national currency of import and 
export trade analyzed by principal coun- 


tries of origin and destination. 


272 pages. U.N. Publ. No. 1952.XVII.7. 
20 17/6 sterling 10.00 Swiss frane 


or equivalent in other currencies 


Available in an English edition 
from all sales agents for 
United Nations publications. 








